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HE announcement of the concession granted 
to the Chester Railway and Mining Company 
of the United States by the Turkish Nationalist 
Assembly, and the statement that 
The this company will develop 1,200 
Turkish Rug miles of railway in Turkey, has 
Situation given rise to the belief that the 
Turkish rug trade would be thus 

benefitted by better shipping facilities. 

The development, however, is a continuation 
of the Bagdad-Mosul system, and is confined 
to Mesopotamia. The rugs of this district 
are nomadic. The great industries of Tur- 
key have always been far west of Mesopotamia, 
in Anatolia, and we believe that the industry 
here located will never fully recover. The war 
and the political unrest and the disturbances 
on the Russian border have made it impossible 
to conduct this industry safely and prosper- 
ously, and already many weaving plants have 
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been moved over to Greece and Bulgaria. Time 
was when a buyer going into Persia would go by 
way of Paris, Constantinople, and Batoum, and 
be in Persia in twenty-five days. Today he has 
to go around to Bombay and then back through 
the Arabian Sea and up the Persian Gulf to 
Bagdad or he can go by way of Kirachi near 
Beluchistan, and he is lucky if he gets into Per- 
sia in two and a half months. Yet this is the 
course necessary today on account of the situa- 
tion in Turkey. Then again the war encouraged 
a great development in China, and, more recently, 
in India; and trade interests have been greatly 
diverted from Turkey. The outlet, moreover, 
along the Caspian and Black Seas, through Con- 
stantinople, is fraught with risk, discomfort, 
delay and expense, and no mere railway conces- 
sion in Mesopotamia will help the situation in the 
slightest degree. 

Naturally the price of Oriental rugs has 
gone up and naturally they will stay up. Under 
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present conditions, moreover, it takes a long time 
for an importer to turn his capital and this of 
itself is justification for higher prices. 


: be was only a few years ago that hotel work 
was regarded as commercial work from the 
Today, however, there 
are few decorators who 
would not be glad of a 
chance to do hotel work. 
The only reason that more 
of it is not done by decora- 
tors is because it takes considerable money to 


decorators’ standpoints. 


Hotel Decoration, 
A Modern Artistic 
Development 


finance a hotel job. 

There have been such extraordinary ad- 
vances made in the character of hotel comforts, 
to say nothing of hotel luxuries, that it is nothing 
much of a surprise to learn now of an extra- 
ordinary innovation announced by Mr. Bowman, 
one of the proprietors of the Biltmore, Commo- 
dore and other hotels known as the Bowman 
group. 

“Hereafter,” said Mr. Bowman, “we will 
have a chapel in every hotel with which I am or 
may be connected. We have already engaged 
The Gorham Co. of this city, to design chapels 
suitable for all of our hotels including the Bilt- 
more in Los Angeles, the Biltmore in Atlanta and 
the Sevilla-Biltmore in Havana. These chapels 
will vary in size according to the needs of the 
various hotels. They will be decorated appropri- 
ately and fresh flowers will be on the altars. The 
doors of these chapels will be open day and night, 
inviting all to enter who desire meditation or 
prayer. The chapels will be non-sectarian.” 
A FIRM has been charged by the Federal Trade 

Commission with unfair methods in com- 
merce by Selling as “English Broadcloth,” fabrics 
that are neither English nor broad- 


What's cloth. The defense is that a name 
in a means little or nothing, that Paris 
Name? garters are not made in Paris; that 


Irish poplin, Canton crepe and 
Manila paper are mere trading terms; that Eng- 
lish mustard is not made in England any more 
than Kidiminster carpets are made in Kidimin- 
ster, Saxony rugs in Saxony or Holland shades 
in Holland. 

This seems a good defense but actually the 
crux of the law and the equities involved, rest 
entirely upon the question of deception. What is 
the manufacturer’s reason for adopting a specific 





term? If it is intended to deceive, its use is ille- 
gal, but a term that is obviously a trading term, 
like cotton-wool, is not open to criticism. We can 
call a curtain made in this country a Nottingham 
and nobody could charge deception, but we could 
not call a rug made in this country an Oriental 
without getting into serious trouble. 


Sx the edition of the Rug Dictionary three 
years ago, two new rug terms may be added. 
The Mijur is an all-wool rug of Turkey. The 

Kirama is a rug of Lilahan character 


New made chiefly in dozahr sizes. The term 
Rug “dozahr” was originally a rug size— 
Terms 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. or 5 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 


Like Namazi and Kenari, it related only 
to size but recently a number of dealers have 
insisted upon calling a rug a “dozahr” which to 
our mind is erroneous. It is only confus:ng to 
the trade to name a rug after the village it comes 
from. It would be like calling a Wilton after 


the name of the factory town. 


» AN address recently given before members of 
the Advertising Club, Charles Cheney spoke 
with great earnestness upon the need for price 
maintenance at retail. 

“The manufacturer,” observed 
Mr. Cheney, “who sells a well- 
known product built up through 
years of experience and advertis- 
ing, should not have the confidence of his public 
taken away by the unscrupulous methods of price 
cutters who use bargain offers on standard mer- 
chandise as a lure to get the public into their 
store, charging the loss to advertising.” 

It is obviously unfair to the wholesaler to 
subject his product to this attack upon values 
because the reducing of a price indicates, to some 
minds, a weakening public interest in the article 
and a lessening value. Moreover, it checks the 
sale of the article in other directions and creates 
distrust. 

One hesitates to pay a dollar for a thing that 
is broadly advertised by some mark-down store 
at 79c. Undoubtedly Mr. Cheney is right, but it 
is difficult to determine how the evil is to be 
checked, and the only way that we can see is 
through the medium of an awakened public sense 
of the unfairness of the system which is only 
justified by greed and the sentiment that “busi- 
ness is business” and no wholesaler is entitled to 
any consideration. C. 3B. C. 


Need for ‘ 
Retail Price 


Maintenance 




















The so-called decorative experts of the newspapers 


and magazines are especially proficient in answering 
questions—whether they know the answers or not. 


INTERIOR 


E SELDOM read the interior decorating 

column of the newspaper’s magazine sec- 
tions and only in moments of mental wasteful- 
ness can we be induced to read the questions and 
answers of some so-called decorative magazines 
but occasionally the eye is caught by a strange 
expression which invites perusal of an article, 
such a one, for instance, as follows: 

“Question: My living room has three win- 
dows facing east, plain tan walls, and blue two- 
tone rug. The hangings are of tan with a val- 
ance of flowers and birds on a black ground. 
What furnishings would you suggest? 

“Answer: A mingling of overstuffed and 
cane pieces will give your room both variety and 
lightness. A spinet desk is a very charming piece 
for a living room, as it occupies comparatively 
little space and yet affords ample writing conven- 
ience. You will also doubtless desire a davenport 
table (which can be placed against a wall if there 
is not room for it to stand against the back of 
the sofa) and at least one end table.. For the 
covering of the upholstered pieces, blue, taupe or 
a combination of the two will be appropriate. 
Velours and mohair perhaps give as good service 
as any materials, although tapestry also has splen- 
did wearing qualities. A chair lamp and one or 
two table lamps will appropriately complete the 
major furnishings.” 

We can imagine with what satisfaction the 
author of the reply to this question penned these 
words—another heart-burning problem of house- 
hold economy had been solved—another home- 
lover made happy (?). Such mental acumen 
borders on the psychic. A room is defined with- 
out dimensions; it is probably connected with 


“DESECRATION ” 


FOR THE MASSES 


adjoining rooms but no mention is made of what 
they are or how they are located; no information 
is given as to the height of the ceiling, number 
and relationship of doors; it is a room used as a 
living room—what does it require in the way of 
furnishings and what type of furnishings shou'd 
be used? 

Imagine going to the most accomplished dec- 
orator to be found and putting to him the problem 
as stated in the quoted question and imagine if 
you can, such a decorator closing his eyes and 
visualizing the character of your problem, and 
giving you the benefit of his experience in the 
words of the reply. We anticipate your conclu- 
sion that the experienced decorator does not exist 
who would have the hardihood to give such 
wholesale advice especially on receipt of such 
meagre information. And yet, this is the kind of 
material. that is put forward week in and week 
out as authentic advice in newspaper columns and 
in magazines of general circulation. It is the 
type of thing that the average woman home man- 
ager reads as if it were the gospel of good taste 
and such articles are cut out and pasted in scrap 
books and consulted from time to time in an en- 
deavor to follow “the correct thing.” 

But, the greatest pity of all is that such trash 
is quoted in contradiction to the advice of quali- 
fied decorative assemblers. We could relate th 
experience of scores of customers who, carried 
away by the half truths glibly reeled off by theo- 
retical speakers and writers on the subject of in- 
terior decoration have perpetrated in their homes 
the most atrocious of furnishing crimes. Others 
equally unfortunate have placed their decorative 
lares and penates in the hands of a so-called 
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expert whose decorative inspiration and back- 
ground may consist of nothing more than the 
praise of a few friends, an ambition for a career 
and an overnight study of decorative principles. 
Decorative advice is expensive or economical 
usually in mverse ratio to its cost; the cheaper it 
is to obtain the more expensive it is in the end. 
In more than a quarter of a century of deal- 
ings with decorative men we can recall no in- 
stance where a man with worth-while training 
would be willing to commit himself on an 
abstract question of decoration. But we know 
of one man, highly successful and a leader in his 
profession who insists on inspecting the job if it 
is within a radius of fifty miles from his place 
of business before he will attempt to advise. 
We have advocated for years the desirability 
of. giving to the business of interior decoration 
the standing of a profession. It ranks in import- 
ance with architecture, law and engineering, and 
wields a tremendous psychological influence over 
the health and happiness of a nation. But, until 
the term “interior decorator” is confined by law 
to the use of only those who have met require- 
ments as rigid as those applied to the study of 
law and medicine it will have no real value. 
Statistics indicate that the consumption of 
interior furnishings in the United States, includ- 
ing carpets, furniture, draperies, china, glass- 
ware, musical instruments, and bric-a-brac has 
reached the stupendous sum of three billions of 
dollars yearly and when we contemplate the 
mental calibre, the training and the experience of 
those whose salesmanship influences the quality 
and purpose of purchases accumulated through 
the expenditure of this money, plus the free 
advice received through newspapers and public 
magazines, we wonder that the average American 
home is as comfortable and tasteful as it is. 





AN UPHOLSTERY BUYER FLIES 
By H. G. McCAUSLAND 

Reprinted from the Abraham & Straus Store Magazine 

HAVE FLOWN! And when they lay my weary bones 

at rest may the stone simply read: “Once was 

enough!” After we had signed a waiver of all res- 
ponsibility on the part of the operating company should 
the plane yield to temptation and gravity we are ushered 
on the field. The size of the six machines amazed me. 
Such tiny little things to go so high in the sky. We 
have our pictures taken—thus proving we can still smile 
in the face of almost certain death. 

As the engine roars I whisper at the top of my 
lungs that it is a lovely day for a flight. My companion 
gives a sickly grin in reply. We are off! . . . Mv com- 
panion looks as though he has lost his health. Maybe 
I'm not so rosy myself. Up, up we go! I keep my eyes 
glued to the little window where-I can watch the pilot. 
I know he has heart disease and entertain a horrible 
suspicion that he also suffers from dropsy. We rush 
on our way about ten miles. I feel a nudge from my 


friend and looking into his glazed eyes read a strange 
mixture of despair and relief. The cannonading in 
front softens—we are gliding, we are circling, turning 
again. We have returned. I totter out. Something 
the matter with the engine. . . . Again we are rushing 
over valleys and hills, forests and plains. I liked it 
even less when over water. . . . We approach a sizable 
town. Giant chimneys crown some high manufacturing 
works. They look like matches sticking up in th2 air. 
But we are flying lower and lower, I discover, over a 
fixed quarter. The devil in front is perhaps paying his 
respects to a certain Fraulein who lives beneath. Court- 
ing her by correspondence, as it were. 

Now, friends of mine have told me that flying is a 
delightfully smooth, restful sensation. Like viewing the 
scenery from a tall tower or seeing the movies from 
the balcony. I here and now brand that story as a 
fable born of misdirected enthusiasm for having again 
returned to the lovely bosom of Mother Earth. Pres- 
ently we see the outlines of the great city. It is dusk, 
a beacon torch in the center of the landing field guides 
our approach. We bump, race and stop; safe, sane 
and satisfied (?). As we totter out, I swear me a big 
oath. Never again will I complain at grit in the lettuce 
—dirt, I like it! It feels good to my feet; I want to 
kneel in it and play with it. I turn, just as my friend 
does, assuring every one that it was a great trip and 
boasting that we loved it. And we lied and lied and 
lied! Yes, let the stone read—“He tried it once and 
had enough !” 


(Enroute to St. Gallen, Switzerland, from Berlin 
by way of Munich and Lindau) 


At the train leaves at 7:19 in the evening and there 
is nothing procurable to read, no one to talk to, much 
less listen to you, I go immediately to bed. Now, the 
less said about the bed the better. Enough, that if they 
had the same in church every one would hear what 
the preacher had to say. I defy you to sleep in one. 
It is as hard as a Merchandise Manager’s heart and as 
narrow as a fair way to a golfer with a slice. A sheet 
and two red blankets like they use in stables make up 
the evil-smelling bedding. None are tucked in. But 
you don’t mind your feet being slowly frozen. That 
only equalizes your general condition. Heat is a luxury 
and you can’t spell luxury in German since the war. 
lf your route is through any of the occupied territorv 
you are only awakened from your doze six or seven 
times to show your passport, tell how old you are and 
how you got that way. lif any of ten or twenty officers 
doesn’t like the way you part your hair you have to 
unstrap your luggage and prove that you have not 
smuggled the city hall or anything therein. 

At last it is morning! Did you ever try to shave 
in a German train? Save your face! Don’t do it! 
“Munich!” Twelve minutes to change. Not even time 
to try that famous beer... . You fight with the 
porter who wants enough Marks for carrying your bags 
to paper your parlor. All aboard for Linden. You 
stand in liné for breakfast. One smell of the “Diner” 
and you don’t want much! And that is about what 
you get. The coffee was brewed about 12 B. C.. the 
hutter taste like a second cousin to limburger and the 
ham—well, I loved a dog once—but! 

You go back to your compartment which is shared 
by five fat caricatures of “see what malt did to me”— 
all smoking. You have four hours before you. Dull 
ones, empty ones, horrid ones! Nothing to do but think. 
You remember all the good deeds you have done, and 
two minutes have passed. You think up a telling retort 
to something your wife said in 1911. You strike the 
boss for a raise of $900 a week and resign three times. 
You close your eyes and have a wonderful dream. You 
have just given orders to build fourteen-story hotels in 
every city of over three hundred inhabitants for the 
exclusive use of visiting American buyers whether they 
buy or not, when the train gives an extra bump and 
you wake up to discover you are only a poor miserable 
one yourself possessine a sick headache and a strange 


yearning for the water that flows under Brooklyn 
Bridge. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND TAPESTRY IN A NEW 
YORK HOME 


The table is a fine Daniel Marot, carved and gilded, the chairs are rare pieces of the James II period. The 
left wall is covered by a superb Mortlake tapestry. 
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CORNER OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM SALOMON 


A description of the furnishings of Mr. Salomon’s home, sold at the American Art Galleries, was published 
in our April issue. 
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THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


No. 1— Securing the Job. 


OT the least important problem which a 

buyer has to meet is that of securing a posi- 
tion which will give him adequate range for his 
abilities. As it is his initial’ problem, we are 
taking it up first in considering in this series of 
articles the problems with which a buyer has to 
contend throughout his business career. 

A buyer out of a position, regardless of 
cause, is primarily faced with two courses of pro- 
cedure. He can either go on the theory that any 
job is better than none, and accept, even to his 
eventual detriment, the first position that offers; 
or he can, if his financial cir- 
cumstances permit, “sit tight,” 


line of business. he is pursuing, because if he dis- 
covers that he is not,—that it is not a vital part 
of his life—he may find it to his advantage to 
strike out on some entirely different line. What 
are his qualifications in the matter of experience 
and past performances? Before approaching the 
employment market he should have .this data 
definitely classified and analyzed. 

Having determined the character of what he 
has for sale, his next step should be to find the 
best market. The average man, in seeking the 
right people to whom he can tell his story, will 
either advertise broadcast in a 
medium reaching firms who 


as the saying is, and wait until 
he finds the position for which 
he is best suited. In either case 
he should follow out a definite 
course of procedure, and his 
first step should be to apply 
the principles utilized in any 
well conducted business under- 
taking, namely, that of examin- 
ing the wares he has to sell and 


Actions speak louder than 


words. A detailed, statis- - 


tical presentation of past 
performances presented 
by a buyer to his future 
employer will create a far 
better impression than 
vague promises of achieve- 
ments in the future. 


may be in.need of his services, 
or he will select a number of 
firms with whom he can open 
correspondence; or he will 
undertake a personal campaign 
of visitation. 

But if a buyer is a man of 
extraordinary type, having spe- 
cialized training and unusual 
experience, he may do better to 


analyzing the market in which 
he hopes to sell them. 

Self-analysis is always valuable, but it is 
especially so in the case of a man seeking to ob- 
tain a worth-while connection. In order to make 
a sale a man has to know the thing he is selling; 
and a buyer seeking to sell his knowledge and 
ability should know exactly of what that knowl- 
edge and ability consists. In an impartial and 
unbiased manner he should weigh his qualities as 
aman. Has he energy, mental ability, creative 
and managerial faculties? He should seek to 
discover whether he is really interested in the 


undertake a more _ intensive 
campaign, directed specifically at the type of firm 
he would be most likely to interest. 

After systematically plotting the country by 
cities, and then the cities by stores, he should 
eliminateall stores beneath his grade; and having 
done this, he should present his qualifications tc 
the remaining stores, which are probably the ones 
in which his ability will have adequate scope. 

Consistently carried out, this course of pro- 
cedure, for a man of high calibre, who can afford 
to wait for the right connection, may lead to 
the best results in the end. 
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In the average interview between employer 
and would-be employee there is too often an 


atmosphere of insincerity—the firm magnifying 
the possibilities of the position to be filled, and 
the applicant for that position magnifying” his 
abilities. This sort of barter prolongs discussion 
and leads nowhere. Frankness on both sides in 
these interviews would not only be more agree- 
able to those who participate, but the results are 
likely to be more satisfactory to both parties ; and 
the initiative towards frankness might well start 
with the applicant. 

In’ other ;words, let, the buyer get down to 
brass’ tacks ‘at once, remembering that actions 
speak louder than words, and seek to impress his 


prospective employer not by promises of future 


achievement, but by an actual record of past per- 
formances, statistically showing results in former 
positions, covering turn-over, business expansion, 
volume of business under buyer’s prior arrange- 
ment, and other data applicable to the buyer’s 
capacity as an executive man with initiative and 
originality. 

From his experience, the buyer will know of 
many possible points of controversy which should 
be settled before he undertakes employment in a 


new position. There should be a definite under- 


standing as to the extent of the store territory 





A superb lamp display in the window of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 





that he is to occupy. What lines belong to his 
department? What other lines, not now carried, 
would come within his jurisdiction if added at 
any future time? The time to avoid friction be- 
tween departments is before it occurs, and in dis- 
cussing a new position the buyer who has a well- 
defined understanding with his firm on all likely 
points of controversy will have his mind free to 
undertake many profitable ventures within his 
own jurisdiction which would never be possible if 
he were compelled to make every new step a 
battle-ground for freedom. 

There will be many things, of course,’ that 
will coémé up ‘subSequént’ to his assuming his 
duties .as buyer, which it would not be possible 
to foresee, and furthermore it would be wearying 
to attempt to settle beforehand the entire ground 
of possible future friction. But the big outstand- 
ing things of policy and plan, if well defined at 
the outset, will make a great deal of future 
argument unnecessary. 





EDW. MAAG INC. APPOINTS -PACIFIC 
COAST AGENT 
‘Bgxcon S. Dariinc, 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, will represent Edward Maag, 
Inc., trimming manufacturers, on the Pacific 


Coast. 
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A FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Eee above illustrates the scene at A. H. 
Witzleben’s desk in Marshall Field & Co.’s 
Chicago office on the occasion of the celebration 
by the firm, his associates and friends, on his 
fortieth anniversary of service with Marshall 
Field & Co. Mr. Witzleben has been everything 
in the upholstery department from stock-boy up. 
He started under Charles Ward in 1883 and has 
made hosts of friends, who were glad of the 

opportunity to express their good wishes. 








THE ORINOKA MILL'S LINE 

_— are quite a number of new things in 

the Orinoka Mills’ line this year. Some of 
them are distinctly original not only in color and 
design but in weave. We illustrate, for example, 
a singularly pleasing fabric, the ground being 
of an antique strié in cotton and wool, accen- 
tuated with artificial silk with the conspicuous 
features brought out in a high relief wool em- 
broidery. It is a combination of 


A. H. Witzleben of Marshall Field & Co. at the celebration of his fortieth anniversary with this firm. 


shown of embroidery effect that is particularly 
charming. The stuffs are applicable for wall 
panels, having every appearance of skillful hand 
weaving. 

The variety of styles shown by the firm ‘is 
more like a jobber’s line than a manufacturer’s, 
including everything from the low-priced com- 
mercial article to wool silk brocatelles or tapes- 
tries. : 

One very beautiful wall fabric that is now 
being used in a hotel job is reminiscent of the 
old frou-frou, a heavy tapestry pattern being 
super-imposed upon a silken ground. 





EXPLOIT WALL PAPER IN NEW YORK 
fd iyexieat earn wall paper retailers cooperated 
to make an excellent showing at the recent 
New York “Own Your Own Home” exposition. 
The most significant feature of the display was 
the recognition by these dealers of the revival of 
public interest in strong and colorful patterns. 





antique damask with a needle- 
point stitch in relief. 

They are also bringing out 
this year gros-points and petit- 
points not only in the Italian 
style and Elizabethan, but in pat- 
terns reproduced from old Col- 
onial samplers, a type of design 
that we have never before seen 
applied to heavy goods. 

There is also a new fabric 





A new fabric in the Orinoka Mills 
line. See text above. 
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RE-ENTERS UPHOLSTERY FIELD 

A POPULAR priced line of decorative accessories 

including not only the usual table runners 
and pillow tops, but also wall panels, chair seats 
and backs, couch covers, etc., is always a feature 
for attracting trade to the upholstery department 
of a department store. Realizing this, the Bern- 
hard Ulmann Co., Inc., whose importations in the 
past were included in the stock of many repre- 
sentative establishments, have re-entered the dec- 
orative field and will resume operations on a 
large scale in the type of merchandise outlined 
above. Their line, now assembled by Mr. Gilligan 
and Frank Halpern, includes not only popular 
priced items, but also a collection of partly fin- 
ished genuine French petit-point tapestries. 





A NEW DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 
Ses the name of Carnavalet, an establish- 

ment has been opened at 216 East 4lst 
Street, New York, where there is shown a large 


A Chamberlin Dodds’ interior. 
being the land and sea. 


collection of imported pieces of furniture, both 
antique and modern, and also objects of decora- 


tive interest. According to the announcement 
sent to the trade, it is the purpose of this estab- 
lishment to give to.decorators a mart where cli- 
ents may be taken, goods shown and prices quoted 
with full protection to the decorator. It is also 
planned to offer to decorators a complete foreign 
purchasing service for their clients and to exe- 
cute any special commissions on the regular 
commission terms. 

Emphasis is made of the fact that the dec- 
orators will be protected whether they accompany 
their clients or not. F 





“SILK: AN INTERPRETATION” 

16-PAGE booklet entitled “Silk: An Interpre- 

tation,” was recently issued by Cheney 
Brothers, and is composed of excerpts from let- 
ters by prominent men in all fields, praising and 
commenting upon the value of silk as a decorative 
and beautifying influence in modern civilization. 





The walls ‘are taken from an old chateau. There are eight panels, the subject 
The furniture is French of the Louis XV, the Regency and the Directoire periods. 
The covering of the canope is an old lemon yellow damask. 
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A GOOD Favret 


ETAILERS are often mistaken in disliking 

and trying to rid themselves of a certain type 
of customer. This type is represented by the 
woman commonly called “fussy”—that is, the 
woman who knows definitely what she wants, 
who will not accept substitutes for it, and who 
will go to endless trouble to make or persuade 
the retailer to satisfactorily fill her wants. 

In spite of the fact that a woman of this 
sort is perhaps unpleasant to wait on, and that 
she takes up a great deal of the salesman’s time, 
there is still to be considered her outside influ- 
ence, when at length she is satisfied. Such a 
woman, because of her natural interest and en- 
thusiasm about all things closely concerning her, 
may be a factor in the making or breaking of a 
retail concern. . She often, in fact, she usually, is 
a woman of taste, and also a woman who will 
praise. or condemn fervently, according to her 
likes and dislikes ; and not seldom she is a woman 
of influence in the community in which she lives. 

Not long ago the writer was interviewing a 
retail wall paper dealer when the conference 
was interrupted by the entrance of a woman who 
desired paper for a small reception room. The 
writer was surprised at the lengths to which the 
retailer went to discover exactly the type, style 
and coloring of paper which this customer de- 
sired, and the infinite pains he took in showing 
innumerable samples in order to make the sale, 
which represented only a small amount of money. 

After the woman had gone, the retailer char- 
acterized her as follows: “There is one of my 
living advertisements. I take pains to satisfy her 
and she repays me in word-of-mouth publicity. 
She has decided and good ideas about the styles 
and the character of wall papers which are to go 
on her walls; and once she acquires these papers, 
she is enthusiastic about them, and invariably 
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exhibits her newly papered rooms to her friends 
and acquaintances, always stating, I have found, 
the name of the retailer who carried the quality 
and style of papers she desired. I have not kept 
count, but I know that I have received many large 
orders from people in this town, based solely on 
Mrs. Blank’s recommendation.” 

It is true, of course, that occasionally these 
“fussy ’ women are not women of taste; but as a 
rule they are; because the very energy and inter- 
est which makes them seek out and acquire, in 
spite of all difficulties, the things they want, has 
at some time led them to train themselves to want 
good things according to accepted standards. 
They may be, and usually are, difficult customers 
to wait on; but in the end the time and labor they 
demand is not wasted, for, once satisfied, they 
become, as the wall paper retailer put it, “living 
advertisements.” 

Contrast the type of customer whom we have 
been considering to her opposite—the indifferent 
type. Truly, a woman of this latter sort is easy 
to serve, being satisfied with almost anything 
within her.means. It is on this sort of woman 
that retailers often unload unsalable stock, to 
their own discredit. A woman of the indifferent 
type will almost invariably take all credit to her- 
self if whatever she buys evokes praise from her 
friends, or cheerfully. blames the retailer if her 
purchases are considered. lacking in beauty and 
good taste. 

So it would seem that retailers, especially 
those in a small community, would do well not 
to avoid the “fussy” type of customer. Instead 
they should cultivate her, obtaining and keeping 
her custom by giving her the kind of service 
which fully satisfies her, and which ‘she will 
advertise to her friends and acquaintances. 
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BRUNSWICK VELVETS GUARANTEED 
SUNFAST 
OHNSON & FAULKNER are especially stressing 
J the fact that their Brunswick velvet is offered 
in a wide range of colors that are guaranteed 
sunfast, the guarantee, of course, covering the 
replacement of goods that fade. 

Brunswick velvet has found favor for a 
large number of decorative uses, and the an- 
nouncement that it is sunfast in all colors will 
undoubtedly add to its prestige. 

SIMPSON’S, TORONTO, PLANS NEW 

BUILDING 

S| Syaes Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada, are to begin work at once on an addition 

to their building which will add two acres of floor 

space. This will involve the construction of a 

building immediately to the rear of- the present 

store which will rise one story higher. 





In the new building will be provision for the 
greater convenience and comfort of employees, 
comprising rest rooms, lunch rooms, etc., and 
locker and check rooms of a modern type. 

This building will also provide room for other 
expansion which has been impossible within the 
space at present occupied, 





PORTFOLIO OF ORIENTAL RUG REPRO- 
DUCTIONS 


W° HAVE received a most remarkable collec- 
«tion of colored reproductions of over 150 
Oriental rugs representing all recognized types. 
Each example is printed on a separate card ap- 
proximately 41%4 x 6 inches, enclosed in a box 
portfolio with accompanying descriptive book. 
The limited edition has been secured and is dis- 
tributed through Gullabi Gulbenkian & Co. It 


constitutes one of the most important contribu- 
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tions to literature on Oriental rugs. The 
printing is extraordinarily good, the 











Ass think of as a couturier, has also a school of design 


men, but little children. They see the world 


refreshing vigor lend a new charm to Nature’s 








Vivid New Spring Getonnes for Hangings 
and Summer furniture are Child-Inspired 


nd the manner of thew inspiration 1 this: Paut Poiret, whom we are chiefly accustomed 


for fabrcs—a school like which 
there is none other in all the world. For (wise man that he ts) his artists are not trained crafts- 
naive and untrained eyes, and so their 
ed sophis- 
paintings of such familiar objects as flowers, birds, leaves and grass have none of the tired sophi 
deaton of a conventional school of art. Poiret skilfully combines these fresh and vivid child 
monfs into patterns suitable for materials—and behold, there are achieved in this Ecvle Martine 
(named for his daughter) the most lovely creations, the most gorgeous fabrics, which in theit 
handiwork. 


color replicas being almost perfect. The 
work was done abroad and translated 
especially for the American connoisseur. 





NEW DECORATIVE STUDIO IN 
BUFFALO 
F genes WILCOCK, artist and textile 
designer, who came to this country 
about a year ago from England, and who 
has been connected for that length of 
time with the designing department of 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co., has opened a 
decorative studio at 414 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Wilcock, who is a Fellow of the 
Institute of British Decorators, will con- 
duct a general decorative business in 
which his knowledge of furnishing fab- 
rics and his skill as an artist will be 








Gay New Cretonnes Wicker Furniture employed. 
in Our Spring Display for Sunlit Summer Days 
dendelioms, growing ime beld of Deep, comfortable arm chars, cool, light 

levermbly warlet dacses, smeringty hfe-lhe rockers, tables that seem to have been made 4 
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2 SS SS Fre pn ee Exposition in Chicago 150 dealers, 
Ti ieon veh cyte ciagagybon Reagan ERE members of the Wall Paper Guild, con- 
tte bloom, just m time te edern ed This pring display, we find, does more 
weker than merely sell merchandise. |: gives ovr 


tributed to the making of an exhibit that 
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“One of America’s Great Stores” 
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LC nized as among the few possessing real 
arrey 


L.BAMBERGER«CO. 


Newark.N. J. 


being the largest on the floor, and recog- 


artistic merit. 





A splendidly arranged announcement of 
Bamberger’s Spring opening. 














HE happy individual is the man who loves 

his work and goes to it each day with zest, 
and at night-fall leaves it regretfully. Asa rule, 
this man is also the most productive and there- 
fore the more valuable type of citizen. The man 
who works at his job merely for the money is, 
in the majority of instances, only a time-server, 
and not a very important member of the com- 
munity. Very often one meets a man who is 
intelligent, even brilliant, who is honest and 
straightforward, yet who holds a very lowly posi- 
tion, and possesses a chronic grouch against life. 
One wonders why this is so, and the answer gen- 
erally is that the man has no love for his work 
—brings nothing to it and takes nothing away 
from it but a bare livelihood. 

We believe it is every man’s duty to himself 
to analyze his frame of mind towards his posi- 
tion and discover whether it is the one which 
brings out the best in him, and from which he 
gets the greatest amount of pleasure. If a man 
goes to his office or his store every day hating it, 
and with the point of view of an unruly child 
going to school, it is time that he gives up that 
office or store and seeks a place in some other 
line, which he can approach, not with hatred, but 
with interest. 

The business life of the average man is not 
particularly thrilling. For the most part it is a 
matter of routine—of meeting and overcoming 
seemingly petty difficulties, and when these are 
overcome, expecting little’ reward besides self- 
satisfaction. Viewed in comparison with some 
lives, in which one constantly meets the extra- 
ordinary and the unexpected to stimulate a flag- 
ging interest, the average life is somewhat mon- 
otonous, and the man who has not the capacity 
for concentrating his interest on detail, on order- 
liness, and on becoming a valuable cog in a 
machine serving the public, has no place in it. 
Unfortunately, of course, there are a great 


HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR WORK? 


many men who have drifted into one field or 
another who do not really like it, and are kept in 
it by financial circumstances over which they 
have no control. To such one can only extend 
one’s sympathy. But toward those others who 
persist, through laziness or lack of courage in a 
business life in which they are not actively happy, 
when by the exertion of a little enterprise and 
daring they could get out of it and find their 
proper niche in the industrial scheme, one’s feel- 
ing is tainted with contempt. 

If the majority of men were working at 
tasks which interested them, the word “work” 
would soon cease to have its present rather un- 
pleasant meaningy and the world as a whole would 
benefit, because much energy now futilely mis- 
directed could be turned into its proper channel 
and flow towards real progress. 

Granting that a man in the decorative field, 
let us say, for example, a salesman in the uphols- 
tery or furniture department of a large depart- 
ment store, has analyzed his feelings towards this 
position and discovered that he really does like it, 
his next duty to himself will be to discover if he 
is getting the most out of it. Now, how is a man 
to get the most out of the business of selling 
fabrics, furniture, and the many other articles 
which enter into the business of home decoration ? 

First, he must learn all he possibly can about 
the things he sells—how they are made; why they 
are made as they are; and what useful purpose 
they serve. 

Secondly, he must educate his appreciative 
sense until it reaches the point where it is cogni- 
zant of the real beauty in the patterns and color- 
ings of most of the fabrics he handles, or the 
designs in the furniture he sells. 

Thirdly, he must come to realize that it is a 
privilege to be able to serve the public by putting 
beautiful things in the public hand, and guiding 
the public to a proper use of these things. 
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In the upholstery department, for example, 
there are few fabrics which do not represent the 
work of trained artistic minds; and these fabrics 
are intrinsically beautiful, if the eye which be- 
holds them is properly educated. In the furniture 
department there is the output of manufacturers 
who have studied the principles of famous cabi- 
net makers and applied them to their own prod- 
uct; and here again is beauty and interest. Even 
in the brass goods department an appreciative 
mind can fd much to marvel at in the ingenuity 
which manufacturers have shown in the creating 
of fittings to meet certain needs. 

Department store heads are realizing more 
and more the value of increasing the knowledge 
and powers of appreciation in their sales people. 
Some are employing lecturers who are authori- 
ties in their different fields, to lecture to the sales 
people; others are maintaining schools in their 
stores; and still others are encouraging their 
people to go to outside courses, this encourage- 
ment, in some instances, taking the form of pay- 
ing either a part or the whole of the students’ 
tuition. Apropos of this educational development 
in the department store field, we are glad to say 
that reports which have reached us lead us to 
believe that the sales people themselves are whole- 
heartedly cooperating with their employers. 

A good salesman, that is, a man who knows 
the goods he sells and has a keen appreciation of 
their beauty, is a valuable public servant. He is 
an important factor in the creation of good taste, 
and as such helps to lift human life to a higher 
plane of development. Once a salesman realizes 
his importance, his power of raising or lowering 
public taste, he will discover that his work has 
become additionally interesting. 

So, to get back to our beginning, a happy 
man is a man who likes his work. We can now 
go further, and say that the happiest man is the 
man who not only likes his work, but who, by 
increasing his knowldege, his powers of apprecia- 
tion, and his sense of responsibility towards the 
world, gets all that can be got out of it. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





i oes tremendous building program in Greater 
San Francisco is making itself felt in retail 
circles and stores handling house furnishing lines 
are prospering to an unusual degree. According 
to the teport made by eight representative de- 
partment stores to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, retail business during March 


showed a gain of 34.5 per cent. over that of Feb- 
ruary, while the showing for the first three 
months of the year indicate that sales were 18 
per cent. greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1922. Drapery and upholstery. depart- 
ments of many stores are making a much better 
showing than this and reports are general that 
there is a serious shortage of experienced help in 
both selling and shop departments. 

The drapery and upholstery department of 
O Connor, Moffat & Co., San Francisco, which 
now occupies the entire sixth floor, is doing -a 
greatly increased business and extensive additions 
have been made to the selling staff. A line of 
reed furniture was added early in the year and 
now over-stuffed Chesterfield sets are being car- 
ried, this line being made exclusively for the firm. 
A special decorative room has been added for 
the display of the finer grades of draperies and 
the home-like atmosphere that has been achieved 
here is doing much to increase sales. Richard 
J. Walsh, head of the department, returned re- 
cently from a buying trip to New York. 

Louis Upright, of Caro & Upright, 717 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, has returned from a 
lengthy stay in New York, coming by way of 
Los Angeles. The new quarters in the latter city 
are located on the ground floor and a very fine 
business is reported. Large stocks are being car- 
ried at both San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
by keeping in the market Mr. Upright has man- 
aged to keep these complete. 

More attention is being paid to drapery lines 
by the L. Dinkelspiel Company, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, than ever before and a very fine business 
is being done under the management of P. V. 
Timoney. A large stock of cretonnes, scrims, 
marquisettes and nets is carried. 

The Seely Mattress Company has taken a 
portion of the space on the seventh floor of the 
Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, formerly 
occupied by Charles S. Darling, the rest of this 
floor being occupied by Herman Rumpf, manu- 
facturer of upholstered furniture. 

Edward Thiele, head of the drapery and 
furniture department of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, has recovered from a long and serious 
illness and is again at the store, to the delight of 
his many friends in the trade. 

The semi-annual market week of the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange will be observed 
July 23 to 28, this date having been set to enable 


(Continued on page 106) 
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By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


Roller Prints 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton 


HE process of roller printing in the pro- 

duction of fabrics has attained a marvelous 
degree of perfection during the last fifty years 
and inasmuch as it is the method employed for 
the production of by far the largest proportion 
of printed materials today, it is important to make 
a fairly thorough study of its operation. 

It is interesting to note that, in many re- 
spects, the printing machines of today are similar 
to the printing’ machines of a hundred years ago. 
If one will compare the ten and twenty-roller 
machines we have already illustrated with the 
twelve and fourteen-roller machines illustrated 
herewith, many points of resemblance will be 
noted. } 

In the modern printing factory there are 
three independent operations that meet at the 
printing machine. The first operation relates to 
the preparation of the rollers by means of which 
the printing is accomplished; the second opera- 
tion is the treatment of the cloth upon which the 


pattern is to be produced; the third is the mixing 
of the colors. 

The first step in the production of a pat- 
terned fabric by printing begins with the charac- 
ter of the design itself, and in most instances 
designs are created by art organizations which 
work in direct cooperation with the producers 
rather than in association with the mill. 

Thertentative design is first produced by the 
artist either from his own inspiration or from 
suggestions which have been made by the styler 
in connection with the selling organization for 
whom the fabric is to be produced. The design 
is produced on paper, actual size, and given, as 
far as it is possible with pigment, the true color- 
ings that it is to carry as a printed fabric. Only 
one complete motif is necessary, although it is 
sometimes repeated in order to get the effect of 
the color distribution and general balance of the 
pattern. ** 

The design next goes to the engraving de- 


A 12-color, double cylinder, duplex machine, manufactured by the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Co. 
This machine will print 12 colors on one side of the fabric or six colors on each side. 
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An 8-color duplex machine manufactured by the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Co. 








partment of the mill where each part of it is 
magnified by a photographic process from two to 
nine times, ruled in squares and colored in repro- 
duction of the original design. Each area of 
color is now outlined with a soft black pigment 
so that when pressed against a varnished zinc 
plate, the black outline is transferred to the plate. 
This black line serves as a guide for the engraver 
who literally plows a furrow in the metal to serve 
as an outline for the color. Each color has its own 
outline so that where two colors come together a 
double line is produced and the engraving must 
be so accurate that neither overlapping nor gaps 
may result in the finished roller. 

When all lines have been engraved, the plate 
is cleaned and the different parts colored to cor- 
respond with the colors in the original design. 
The flat plate then goes to the pantagraph ma- 


chine where it serves as a model for the transfer 
of the pattern to the rollers. Copper rollers of 
extraordinary smoothness are coated with a var- 
nish substance and each, as required, is placed 
into the pantagraph carriage. For each repeat of 
the pattern across the roller there is a diamond 
etching point so arranged as to make contact with 
the revolving roller exactly as the pointer follows 
the engraved line on the flat zinc plate. 

A separate roller is required for each color 
but ‘the single zinc plate serves as a guide in the 
production of all. The rollers are next taken to 
the etching department and revolved in an acid 
bath. Wherever the varnish has been scratched 
through by the diamond etching points the acid 
eats the copper away. As soon as the etching has 
reached the required depth the roller is immedi- 
ately plunged into water and all acid removed. 











The rollers are now ready for the printing ma- 
chine where by mechanical means they are forced 
into contact with the printing drum, around which 
the fabric to be printed is caused to pass. 

In another section of the plant the cloth to 
be printed has also been going through a number 
of preparatory processes. As it comes from the 
weaving mill the grey web contains a certain 
amount of lint and fluff which must be removed. 
This is done by passing the cloth over an open 
flame, the process known-as singeing. 

The cloth then goes to the bleach’ng depart- 
ment where by subjection to various chemical 
baths and washing, all impurities arc removed 
and the cloth, after sizing, mordanting and dry- 
ing, is rolled into huge rolls preparatory to 
printing. 

In the dye laboratory of the plant the print- 
ing colors have been prepared to reproduce the 
colors of the artist’s design and these three sep- 
arate processes of roller, cloth and pigment meet 
at the printing machine. 

The huge drum which forms 
the center of the printing ma- 
chine has as its first surface a 
specially-woven cloth blanket 
usually made of a woolen weft 
and linen warp. It is passed 
around the printing drum like a 
belt and made endless by gluing. 
This serves as a fabric cushion 
against which the cloth to be 
printed is pressed. 

At the same time that the 
cloth to be printed runs into the 
machine, a second or back cloth 
travels through in between it 
and the blanket. The purpose of 
this second cloth, in addition to 
adding a greater cushioning qual- 
ity to the blanket, acts as a pro- 
tection to the blanket preventing 
surplus color from. coming into 
contact with it. The back cloth 
is simply a piece of grey un- 
bleached muslin which in its 
turn is bleached and used for 
printing, practically two-thirds 
of the cloth received at the print 
works being so used. 





A 12-color machine manufactured bv 
the Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & 
Iron Co. 
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The operation of printing consists. itr trans- 
ferring color to the copper rollers and in pressing 
these rollers in turn against the revolving drum 
which carries the cloth. Color is supplied to the 
rollers from the color boxes by wooden or brush 
furnisher rolls which revolve in each color box 
and also make contact with the printing roller. 

A steel doctor knife is mounted in such a 
way that it shall make contact with the surface 
of the printing roller just as it leaves the furnish- 
er roll. The doctor knife exerts a shaving motion 
upon the surface of the printing roller, thereby 
removing all color except that contained in the 
engraved parts. As the printing roller then comes 
into contact with the cloth against which it is 
pressed, both by pressure and capillary attraction, 
the dye contained in the engraved section of the 
roller is transferred to the surface of the cloth. 
The fabric, after being printed, is first passed 
over drying drums, and then subjected to steam- 
ing to fix the colors by causing them to unite with 

(Continued on page 112) 
























































ABOARD THE S&S. S. ‘‘LEVIATHAN’’ 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE 


HEN in 1917 the United States entered the 
World War, one of the German ships which 
we took over was the S. S. Vaterland, then the 
pride of the German merchant-marine and the 
largest ship in the world. This ship was re- 
christened the Leviathan and turned into an army 
transport, in which capacity she was used until 
some time after the armistice. Now the United 
States Shipping Board has refitted her as a pas- 
senger ship, and she will sail on her first trans- 
Atlantic voyage as such, under the American flag, 
on July 4th. In tonnage she is still the largest 
ship afloat, although the Majestic exceeds her in 
length. The business of reconditioning and re- 
fitting a monster ship 
of 60,000 tons—which 
“is the tonnage of the 
Leviathan — was a 
stupendous undertak- 
ing. The work was 
begun over a year ago 
and is just now near- 
ing completion. The 
enormous cost may be 
imagined when one 
realizes that a single 
contract given to 
Smith & Jones for 
furniture, bedding and 
draperies amounted to 
nearly a million and 
a half dollars. There 
is no doubt that the 
Leviathan, when com- 
pleted, will be «the 
most luxuriously and 
beautifully decorated ship afloat, and this should 
be so when one considers that in the refurnishing 
of her only firms known for the beauty and high 
quality of their products participated. 
Unfortunately, the illustrations we publish 
with this article do not do justice to the work. 
They give only a suggestion of the atmosphere 
of the private and public rooms, which atmos- 
phere is like that of a beautifully decorated home, 
rather than a ship. In all the three classes, 
nothing is wanting for the convenience and com- 
fort of the passengers; and nothing in the way 
of furniture or furnishings making for beauty of 
decoration has been omitted. When she leaves 
these shores on Independence Day the Leviathan 
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A corner of the smoking room. 


LEVIATHA-N 


will be a fitting example of American taste in 
decoration, and of: the excellence of American 
manufacture in all decorative lines. 

The following are the names of some of the 
firms involved in the reconditioning and refitting 
of this great ship: 

The Newport News Ship Building and Dry 
Dock Co. were the general contractors. The 
general outfitters were C. G. and J. W. Robinson, 
and the decorating architects were Walker & 
Gillette. Of this last firm Thornton Chard was 
the man actively engaged. 

Smith & Jones received the general contract 
amounting to $1,400,000, for bedding and furni- 
ture. They, them- 
selves, manufactured 
all of the mattresses 
and pillows for the 
first and second class 
cabins, all built-in up- 
holstered furniture, 
and all furniture for 
the third class ladies’ 
lounge and smoking 
room. In all, they 
manufactured a total 
of about $300,000. To 
the Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
they gave a $300,000 
contract for all of the 
furniture of the pub- 
lic rooms; to W. & J. 
Sloane, a contract for 
$85,000 for draperies 
and slip covers; and 
to Berkey & Gay Fur- 
niture Co.-approximately $25,000 for all the beds 
in the first-class cabins and in the dé luxe suites. 

Trimmings were furnished by Edward Maag, 
Inc., who received his orders from the outfitters, 
and from W. & J. Sloane. 

Gimbel Brothers, New York, furnished all of 
the steward supplies. Ail special hardware came 
from the Adams & Westlake Co., and from the 
H. L. Judd Co. Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., 
made the mohair for the curtains and slip cov- ’ 
ers; the springs are from Miller & Van Winkle, 
and, in the furniture manufactured by the Orse- 
nigo Co., Inc., from the Kay Mfg. Co. The 
Sons, Cunningham Reed and Rattan Co., Inc. 
supplied special. willow furniture. 


























EXCELLENT WINDOW DISPLAYS OF DRAPERY FABRICS 


In the store of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


|S iemeteetbean are the answers, to last month’s 
questions.. New questions are in the center 
of the page and will be answered next month. 
1. Are antique furniture reproductions ne- 
cessarily exact replicas of authentic pieces? 
This is a question that can only be deter- 
mined-on the basis of conscience. If the article 
of furniture is represented to be an exact repro- 
duction of an authentic piece it ought to be all 
that it claims not only in appearance, size, finish, 
etc., but also in the method of construction. If, 
however, it is represented to 
be an adaptation of the an- 
tique or a modern piece pat- 


terned after an antique, there 2. Whee deed the tem 
is not the same necessity for stuffed’ mean? 
exact duplication. 4. 


2. What isa French finish? 5. 

We presume that the ques- 
tion here relates to the French 6. 
polishing of a piece of furni- 
ture, a form of hand polishing 
with oil and ‘shellac that re- 
quires a great deal of time. 
By this method the polish is 
literally built up by successive 9. 
applications of oil and shellac 
by means of a felt rubber, the 
process being continued with 
periods for “seasoning” - be- 
tween each application until 
the desired surface is obtained. 

3. What is curled hair? 

Literally what the name implies. Principally 
hair from the manes and tails of horses tightly 
twisted into a rope, steamed and dried. When 
the rope is unravelled each individual hair has 
been given a curl and when used in mass, these 
multiple curls produce a resiliency that is peculiar 
to hair, maintaining its elasticity as upholstery 
filling for a considerable period of use. 

4. Of what are leather substitutes made? 


fabrics? 


tains? 


artificial? 


to silk? 


1. What is Tow? 
What is Lincrusta? 


What are the widths of beds? 


How does one figure the num- 
ber of yards of carpet fora 
given area? 


Are fabrics with woven pat- 
terns necessarily more sun- 
fast and tubfast than printed 


7. What are Nottingham cur- 
How are fabrics waterproofed? 
How can one decide whether a 6. 


piece of silk is ‘‘worm’’ or 


10. What is meant by the term 
‘‘weighted’’ used in relation 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


Without going into a discussion of the chem- 
ical. formule, this. question may be - briefly 
answered that leather substitutes are made of a 
fabric base coated with a pigment which hardens 
into a permanent surface. In its plastic state it is 
subjected to pressure by embossing plates or 
rollers which impart to it the grain of any desired 
character of leather. 

5. What is a warp print? 

A real warp print is a fabric, the warp 
threads of which have been printed before weav- 

ing. Subsequently these warp 
threads are put into the loom 
and interwoven with a weft 
thread of a plain color. The 
.pattern on the warps being 
modified by the usé of plain 
wefts has a shadowy appear- 
ance, warp prints being some- 
times called shadow prints. 
Imitation warp prints produce 
a shadow effect: either by di- 
rect printing on a woven cloth 
or by a type of irregular 
weaving. 
What is madras, and 
why is it so called? 

Madras is a light-weight 
transparent gauze fabric hav- 
ing warp threads which twist 
around each other between 
each passage of the weft shuttle. The surface 
weft threads which float under jacquard control 
are eventually sheated away leaving a surface 
partly figured and partly sheer gauze. The old 
name used to be madras muslin, probably derived 
from the Madras presidency of India, the district 
where decades ago the finest muslins were woven 
by hand. 

7. What is the difference between plush, 
velvet and velours? 

Technically there is no difference; all are 


*‘over- 
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woven on the same type of loom and after the 
same fashion. In trade practice, however, the 
names are applied according to the weight of the 
material, velvet being the lightest in height of 
pile, velours an intermediate thickness and the 
thickest is called plush. In Europe if the pile is 
16/100 of an inch long it is called plush. 

8. Which furniture finish is least susceptible 
to stains from water, etc.? 

Furniture finished with a varnish or hard oil 
surface not effected by moisture would be the 
obvious answer to this question. Shellac and 
some wax finishes or a finish composed of any 
material of which alcohol is a constituent part, 
will be more or less effected by water, some 
temporarily, others permanently. The degree to 
which any surface may be effected by water can 
only be determined by experiment. 

Again we invite our readers to send us any 
questions they desire. We shall be glad to answer 
them to the extent of our knowledge and ability. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


_ weather and an exceptionally cool 
Spring have tended to retard buying in this 
section, but provision will have to be made for an 
unusually large number of new homes that have 
been constructed and are now in course of 
erection. 

The jobbing house of Jaubert Bros., an old 
land mark of this city, distributors of dry goods, 
notions and furnishing goods, making a feature 
of draperies and cretonnes, has taken out articles 
of incorporation and increased its capitalization 
to-one million dollars. F. Jaubert Jr. has been 
elected president and Geo. Jaubert, vice president 
of the new firm. 

The Reicke Cabinet Works has acquired 
from the National Blow Pipe Company 90,000 
square feet of space in Julia Street, between 
Scott and Pierce Streets, upon which it is pro- 
posed to erect a large modern factory for the 
manufacture of screens and cabinet work of all 
kinds. The concern now operates a small plant 
at Annunciation and Poeyfarre Streets. 

Harry L. Moses, interior decorator and fur- 
nisher, in Camp Street, has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing and decorating the Grun- 
ewald Hotel, which includes the entire refurnish- 
ing and decorating of the present hotel as well as 
the new unit to be erected alongside, with a 
thousand rooms capacity. 

J. Kling, buyer for the retail and wholesale 








departments of the drapery and upholstery sec- 
tions of L. Feibleman & Co., Inc., has added an 
art department and interior decorations to the 
beautifully decorated drapery sections of the 
retail establishments over which he has charge. 

Most of the buyers of the big department 
stores who attended the carpet opening in New 
York City have returned home. Mr. Bernard, of 
the drapery, upholstery and floor covering section 
of D. H. Holmes, in Canal Street, reports a big 
attendance at the sale. He made arrangements 
for the shipment of a big stock of rag, fibre, grass 
and rush rugs as well as mattings. 

Anatole Maestri, proprietor of the Beaure- 
gard Furniture Company, North Rampart Street, 
this city, has donated $7,000 for the establishment 
of a playground for the children in Beauregard 
Square, opposite the store, a former open slave 
mart, in ante-bellum days. The Beauregard Fur- 
niture Store is now in course of liquidation. Mr. 
Maestri having decided to retire, after disposing 
of the stock and the building in which he has 
done business for years. 

Miss Barnett, associate of M. M. Dombou- 
rain, proprietor of the Oriental rug store in 
Royal Street, has enlarged her studio to make a 
more satisfactory display in the section over 
which she presides. FRANK MICHINARD. 





SILK CORD MFG. CO. FORMED 

F  sepimngnegsie is made of the formation of 

the Silk Cord Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of tassels, cords, edgings, fringes and a 
complete line of upholstery supplies. They are 
situated at 98 Greene Street. This concern is 
composed of men who have been in this line for 
a great many years. 





PHILA. TAPESTRY MILLS BUILDS NEW 
FACTORY 


ro growth of The Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
is something bewildering. Notwithstanding 
the enormous plants that they occupy, they are 
now building a new factory on the corner adjoin- 
ing their premises, extending 240 x 250 ft., 60,000 
sq. ft., six stories high. This plant will be fully 
equipped for manufacturing. 





ORGANIZE GOLD ROSE CO. 


{ tg Gold Rose Company, upholstery jobbers, 
has started at 200 East 21st Street, organized 
by David Goldstein and Abraham Rosenblatt, 
previously with J. Goldstein. 




















RECEPTION ROOM IN THE SPIRIT OF THE BROTHERS 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES 


HE Art-in-Trades Club dinner held in the 

Astor ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria April 
18th was the crowning event of the club’s work 
for the year. Fully three hundred members and 
guests attended and the dinner and the program, 
both of excellent character, were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 

During the progress of the meal, Harry 
Bennet’s orchestra and vocal selections were con- 
tributed by J. M. Beck and T. E. Whitbread, 
members of the organization and by Earl Tuck- 
erman, baritone. 

The invited guests at the speakers’ table 
were Edward Robinson, Director, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; H. W. Kent, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; H. W. Fox, Director, 
Brooklyn Museum of Art; Walter Scott Perry, 
Director, Pratt Institute; Howard Greenley, 
President, Architectural League of New York; 
Walter L. Clark, Painters’ and Sculptors’ Gallery 
Association. 

At the conclusion of the meal President 
Harry Wearne, in a few brief remarks, cordially 
greeted the guests and outlined some of the 
aspirations and hopes of the club for the coming 
year, closing by introducing the toastmaster, Vice 


AT FHE UPHOLSTERY BUYERS’ 


,. THE meeting of the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of New York held at the Madi- 
son Square Hotel on Thursday, April 26th, Mrs. 
Helen Donshea Pierce gave a very interesting 
talk explanatory of the Munsell theory of color 
nomenclature. 

By means of diagrams and color discs and 
fabric examples the theory was explained in a 
very comprehensive way. The system makes use 
of three definite terms—Hue, Value and Chroma, 
these terms being defined as follows: Hue is the 
quality by which we distinguish one color from 
another, as red from yellow, yellow from blue, 
etc.; Value is the quality by which we distinguish 
a light color from a dark one; Chroma is the 
quality by which we distinguish a strong color 
from a weak one. 

It was developed that Value and Chroma are 
systems of measurement by means of which the 
lightness of a color and the strength of a color 
may be definitely expressed in terms which indi- 
cate its position on the scale. 
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CLUB DINNER 


President Frank W. Richardson, whose happy 
duty it was to introduce the various speakers of 
the evening, who were as follows: Dr. Frank 
Crane, “Work and Beauty”; Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, “Plan of New York and Environs”; Philip 
Hiss, “Inspiration and Co-operation”; William 
Sloane Coffin, “Club House.” 

The dinner committee to whose strenuous 
efforts the character of the function was due was 
as follows: Thomas A. Cawthra, chairman; 
Thomas B. Aldrich, Joseph M. Beck, George A. 
Bomann, C. H. Brown, Jr., F. W. Budd, Harold 
W. Burton, George B. Douglas, W. B. Fuerth, 
Percy W. French, Henry Gellner, A. J. Graffing, 
George W. Hulsart, George McGeachin, H. 
Michaelyan, Harry V. Mooney, John J. Morrow, 
Robert J. Ogborn, George P. Reinhard, T. Atkins 
Tout, Edward E. Wells, Arthur Yule. 

The reception committee fulfilled the duties 
involving upon them in introducing the guests 
and strangers, the committee being made up of 
the following members: Alvin P. Alton, Chair- 
man ; George E. Clarke, James R. Connor, Joseph 
M. Hobbs, Frank F. Lyons, James A. MeNichols, 
Edward Maag, J. C. Marks, Edward Wolff, 
Edward Wessel. .~ 


MEETING 


In addition to providing a means of color 
measurement the system also provides a language 
by which color can be definitely expressed. In- 
stead of using such terms as light red, dark red, 
pink, etc., any known color can, by means of the 
formula which denotes its position on the Value 
and Chromatic scales, be expressed in terms that 
are understandable to a person in possession of 
the standard color scale. 

The Munsell theory uses as a basis of color 
standardization a tone of neutral gray which by 
measurement has been determined to approximate 
properly balanced color harmony in motion. 
Therefore, when the constituent parts of any 
proposed color scheme are assembled in their 
relative proportions on a circular disc, the disc, 
when spun, will resolve these colors into a neutral 
gray of the proper tone. Thus, by comparing 


‘ proposed color combinations. in this way with the 


standard neutral gray deficiencies of color bal- 
ance or combination may be corrected according 
to the Munsell standard. 








THE CHINTZ SHOP 


A VERY pleasing little shop called the Chintz 
Shop, was opened a short while ago at 423 
Madison Avenue by a couple of young ladies. 
They sell nothing but cretonnes and chintz and 
things of that sort. The patterns are displayed 
on a rack and the walls are covered with demon- 
strations in the use of chintz for picture frames, 
for mirror panels and lamp shades. A great deal 
of ingenuity is exercised in showing the innum- 
erable ways of using this class of goods. 





ZENITH MILLS LINE 

fee use of artificial silk in the upholstery trade 

has grown enormously. The Zenith Mills are 
showing twenty-two distinctly different weaves, 
three or four of them heavy enough for furni- 
ture covering. Many of them are -fancy case- 
ment cloths, damasks, marquisette effects and a 
All in all there are 300 pat- 
terns shown with an average of twelve colorings 


lot of leno weaves. 
to a pattern. When you come to figure out what 
this all means in the variations of color, patterns 
and weaves, the line is simply enormous. Every- 
thing is artificial silk—some of it obviously arti- 
ficial because of its high lustre, but most of it 


is practically indistinguishable from silk. 
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LECTURE COURSEAT LORD & TAYLOR’S 
Siew are forty people at Lord & Taylor’s who 

are taking a course of twelve lectures in in- 
terior decoration. Some are from the furniture 
department, a few from the carpet. section, but 
the majority are from the upholstery department. 
They are all very much interested. Miss Virginia 
Hammil gives the talks under the auspices of the 
New York University. 





BASEBALL LEAGUE PROPOSED 
5 igre has been quite some talk regarding a 
Furniture Baseball League. All those inter- 
ested in joining this particular league should get 
in touch at once with Elias Orsenigo of the 
Orsenigo Co., Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 





CORRECTING AN ERROR 

| be THE last issue of THE UPHOLSTERER, in our 

mention of The Fifth Avenue Bowling League, 
we stated that A. Schroeder, the president of the 
League, is lace curtain buyer for Stern Brothers. 
This was, of course, an error. Mr. Schroeder is 
head of stock in the lace curtain department of 
Stern Brothers, but the position of buyer for this 
department and for the upholstery department, 
has been held by Alfred B. Shiels for the past 
thirteen months. 





A display in Stern Bros.’ window of Damastique cloth (Hecla pattern) manufactured by F. A. Foster & 
nc., 


Co., I 
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Rainbow Room in Mann’s Rainbow Garden, Chicago, said to be one of the largest dance palaces in the world. 


Decorated by Charles Bisbee of Mandel Brothers. 


Drapery fabric is of artificial silk, a reproduction of a 


rainbow designed by Otto L. Neugass. 


A MAGNIFICENT SHOWROOM 


ces wholesale trade in New York has been 
doing a great deal of late in re-organizing 
their showrooms. The new showrooms of the 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., up on 41st Street, done by 
Herbert Stone are just nearing completion and 
constitute a beautiful environment for the dis- 
play of the firm’s products; but the other extreme 
in environment we see in the Collins & Aikman 
establishment. While the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
has an effective studio beauty with a wealth of 
color and luxury of furnishing the Collins & 
Aikman establishment is purely architectural. 
There is not an inch of fabric in sight anywhere. 
There are no samples on exhibition. There is 
nothing on display either for stock or for dec- 
oration over the entire floor covering 12,500 sq. 
ft. The sales sections, stock-rooms and private 
offices, in fact everything in this big space, is 
wood-panelled in the Gothic style. Nothing is 
shown on sample racks or fixtures; everything is 
behind doors until displayed for each individual 
buyer. There is introduced here, by the way, the 
first time it has been done so far by New York 
wholesalers, a private dining room where they 





furnish luncheons for their forty employees, 
everything being prepared on the premises, a 
model kitchen with three attendants, furnishing a 
liberal menu and all at the expense of the firm. 
The whole layout of the place is Efficiency in the 
Nth power. They even have .a testing room 
where they subject every fabric to a light test 
employing a machine which subjects thirty or 
forty samples at one time to the direct rays of 
high voltage light. They can subject a color in 
an hour and a half test to an exposure equivalent 


‘to thirty days under a June sun. 


The Collins & Aikman show room leaves the 
impression of dignity and substantiality. All of 
which leads one to think a bit about the psychol- 
ogy of wholesale furnishings. For many years 
past this journal has been dwelling upon the 
tendency of all wholesalers and all retailers in all 
lines to make their business homes attractive. 
And it would seem consistent therefore, that the 
furnishings trade should have been the first in- 
stead of the last to adopt this policy. 


The Century Upholstering Co., Brooklyn, 
New York, has removed to 187 Pearl Street. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on opposite page. 
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By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from April UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE upholstering of the piece illustrated in 

Fig. 245 brings into our discussion a new 
principle which will be noticed in connection with 
the illustrations with relation to the back. 

As will be seen in Fig. 246 the spring foun- 
dation of the seat is kept flat and when covered 
with burlaps as shown in Fig. 247, a level plat- 
form is provided as a base for the double-stuffing. 

Fig. 248 shows the double-stuffing applied 
and the front stitched into an edge. In Fig. 249 
a layer of hair has been applied above the double- 
stuffing and about four inches back from the 
front edge a line of stitching has been sewn 
through the hair padding to force a depression, 
so that the platform will fit the shape of the 
under part of the cushion. In the finishing of 
the piece, the covering extends back to this 
depressed line so as to form a facing. 

The next step is the building up of the nosing 
outlining the two back sections as illustrated in 
Fig. 250. The nosing is about two inches high 
and is built up on the face of the frame and 
stitched as shown in the illustration. 

The back of the frame is covered with bur- 
laps and webbed to support the springs, the 
placing of which is indicated in Fig. 251. These 
springs are tied down into place and covered with 
burlaps as shown in Fig. 252. The burlaps over 





these springs should not be drawn too rigidly 
and for that reason it is well to sew the burlaps 
to the top of the springs, as we have indicated. 
There will be a considerable gutter between the 
nosing and the top of the springs because the 
edge of the burlaps which covers the springs is 
carried down and tacked on the frame and not 
attached to any part of the built-up nosing. This 
plan is followed because it gives greater play to 
the springs and creates a more resilient founda- 
tion for the cushion. 

The next step, as shown in Fig. 253, is the 
application of a hair layer which is put in place 
and the whole covered with muslin as shown in 
Fig. 254. 

The arms are next to be treated and as the 
frame which we show is not provided with a 
tacking strip at the back of the arm, one must be 
provided as indicated by the dotted outline X-X 
in Fig. 254. This strip is nailed into place, allow- 
ing just sufficient room between it and the cover- 
ing of the back to permit of the insertion of the 
final covering of the arm and back. 

After the burlaps have been tacked ori the 
arm as shown in Fig. 255, the next steps are to 
build up the shape of the arm in double stuffing 
and stitch to the front edge so that it rounds over 
nicely at the top, giving the shape shown in Fig. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 99. 
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256. A final layer of hair is placed over the 
double-stuffing and the arm is covered with mus- 
lin as shown in Fig. 257. 

The back cushions, which in this instance 
merely stand in place, being unattached, are now 
prepared. 

Proper measurements must be taken to 
determine the dimensions and a pattern must be 
cut to fit the shape of the arm so that the curve 
from A to B of the cushion will fit accurately to 
the curve of the arm as shown in Fig. 258. The 
finished piece with all cushions in place is illus- 
trated in Fig. 259. 





CELEBRATING A FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


gee Porteous & Mitchell Co., Norwich, Conn., 
celebrated last month the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the firm. The Norwich bulle- 
tin of Friday, April 6th, reproduced the firm’s 
opening announcement copied from their files of 
April 5th, 1873, showing that the firm was origi- 
nally established under the title of Hislop, Por- 
teous & Mitchell. 

Of the original firm Messrs. Porteous and 
Mitchell are still active in the business and can 
be found at their desks every day during business 
hours. 

From the small beginning in 1873 in a small 
store having 1,800 square feet of floor space, and 
with five clerks in addition to the proprietors, the 
business has grown into one of the most import- 
ant stores and has in addition thereto branches or 
affiliated stores: James Hislop Co., New Lon- 
don; Charles Trankla Co., Grand Rapids; Por- 
teous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Portland, Me: 











UPHOLSTERED FURN. MFRS. MEET 
Ox Aprit 10th, 11th and 12th, at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, the National Asso- 
ciation of Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers 
held their annual meeting. The following officers 
were elected: 


President, J. L. Schnadig, Chicago, re-elected; vice- 
president, Carl F. Streit, Cincinnati, O.; treasurer, L. 
L. Valentine, Chicago, re-elected; executive secretary, 
Ralph F. Windoes, Chicago, re-elected; directors, J. L. 
Schnadig, chairman, ex-officio; Frank Bertsch, O. R. 
Strauss, Clem Schu, Edw. F. Kramer, Leo Karpen, 
William Sultan, S. Levenson, Isaac C. Decker and F. 
A. Fagan. 


An interesting feature of the meeting was an 
address by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Win- 
does, during which charts were presented which 
showed the rise in the costs of the different 
materials entering into the manufacture of up- 
holstered products, and further showed that 
while the upholstery manufacturers have exerted 
every means within their power to keep the prices 
of their products low, that the advances which 
have been made have been justified by natural 
economic laws. 





CHENEY BROS. TO OPEN ATHLETIC 
FIELD 

O* Memoria Day Cheney Brothers will open, 

at Manchester, Conn., an athletic field which 
they have graded, surrounded by grandstands and 
fences, and supplied with canteen, dressing-room, 
and shower-bath service, and will present it for 
the public’s use. Local organizations will be per- 
mitted, free of charge, to stage athletic events 
in this new community park, which will be oper- 


ated under the direct supervision of Cheney 
Brother officials. 





THIS MONTH’S BED-SPREAD 
HE bed-spread illustrated on the 
opposite page is similar in dimen- 
sions to the one illustrated in the April 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
Tor. Its construction, however, is dif- 
ferent, the principal element of deco- 
ration in its make-up being the use of 
a contrasting color for the welt, sep- 
arating the panel sections on the side 
and for the triple welting used to trim 
the angular edge scallops. 

The method of stitching the welt- 
ing is illustrated in the diagram. 





Detail of bed-spread illustrated on opposite 
page. “See text above. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS, NO. 2 


For pattern and details see illustration and text on opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 























MODERN FRENCH INTERIORS IN AN EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORANEOUS FRENCH DECORATION 


Top left, a young girl's bedroom by Evard Fréres; top right, bedroom by Guillemard; lower left, dining room 
with furniture designed by Dufréne; lower right, hotel bedroom by Henri Lévy. 
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Bedroom designed by Eric Bagge. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH FURNITURE 


T WAS a happy thought to organize an exposi- ing names with which we are familiar as for 

tion of contemporary French decoration in a_ instance the dining room with furniture by Mau- 
city where expositions of decorative art recur rice Dufréne and hangings by Madame Lassudrie, 
with seasonable regularity and where not one but the entire ensemble being credited to La Maitrise 
several societies plan for an entire year on the of the Galeries Lafayette. 


materials to be shown. 
In this sense the ex- 
position held some 
months ago at the 
Pavillon de Marsan, 


Paris was a remark-. 


able success. 

It was an exhibi- 
tion participated in by 
manufacturers and 
for this reason the 
public experienced a 
certain sense of dis- 
appointment in not 
being able to buy the 
things offered for sale 
or find out at what 
price they could be 
purchased. This fea- 
ture is always present 
where the products of 
manufacturers are 
exposed to public 
view. Many of the 
groups united the skill 
of the manufacturer 
with that of the artist 
decorator, the ar- 


rangement being in the hands of the latter. 


The chamber by 
Henri Lévy with fur- 
niture designed by 
René Prou, is inter- 
esting in the types of 
furniture presented, 
but would have been 
improved by a less 
conflicting back- 
ground. The chief in- 
terest in the illustra- 
tion we reproduce is 
in the coarse lace 
window panel shown 
to the street behind 
sheer curtains which 
provide privacy for 
the interior. Le Prin- 
temps shows an inter- 
esting interior design- 
ed by Guillemard. It 
is a chamber showing 
furniture of an odd 
type with a novel 
alcove bed canopy and 
embroidered rugs. 


Henri-A. Thomas. A young girl’s 


chamber shown by 
Evard Freres is interesting but stagey in its 


Particularly conspicuous because of their make-up. 
novelty or beauty are a number of exhibits carry- Taken altogether as an exposition, it is more 


ee pth ee ae oe 
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than probable that one gets from it a better idea 
of the general type of French furniture and 
decoration of today than from the old and better 
known exhibitions; there is less of the extreme 
or special order character in evidence and the 
pieces, though by no means of the common type, 
come well within the commercial range as to price 
and style. 

Perhaps the ideal type of exhibition would 
be a combination in which could be associated not 
only the exclusive designs and extreme types 
produced by or under the supervision of the well 
known French artist-decorators but also the 
commercial types which form the backbone of 
the trade in the retail shops. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 82) 
exhibitors to bring samples from Grand Rapids 
and Chicago, following market events to be held 
in those cities. 

S. A. Davis and W. L. Williams, who have 
conducted the business of the Eugene H. Lewis 
Company, 180 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, for several years, have changed the 
name of this concern to Davis & Williams. Both 
men have been connected with the firm since its 
organization and are well known in the Pacific 
Coast floor covering field. Among firms repre- 
sented are: Model Mills Company; Hightstown 
Rug Company; David McDowell, Inc.; Waite 
Grass Carpet Company ; Henry Rath, Jr. ; Dockey 
& McMaster; William Henderson & Co.; Henry 
Holmes’ Son Company; Dornan Bros., and the 
James M. Shoemaker Company, Inc. 

Michel Weill, of the White House, San 
Francisco, Cal., left recently for France, planning 
to be away about six months. On his return he 
will bring furnishings for his new home in this 
city. 

A Chinese gold room has been added to the 
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shop of Miss Clayes, 284 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, and antiques are being featured in this 
exclusively. 

A notice of co-partnership as the City of 
Hankow Tassel Company, 406-408 Grant Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, has been filed by Chuck 
Duke Sheen, Quok Chong, Kow Wing Chuen and 
seven others. Pr, 

An old Spanish velvet altar frontal piece, 
the work of Caverrabes, has been presented to 
the Golden Gate Park Memorial Museum. It is 
a relic of the sixteenth century and was hung in 
the Church of St. John in Toledo, Spain. Three 
companion pieces are in this country, two in pri- 
vate collections and the third in the Minneapolis 
Museum. 

Garabed L. Najarian, San Francisco import- 
er of Oriental rugs, whose store on Sutter Street 
is one of the show places of the city, returned 
recently from an Eastern trip with his bride, the 
former Siranossh Demirjian. 

The James Franklin Ballard collection of 
Oriental rugs, classed as the greatest in the world 
owned by one person, was displayed recently at 
the San Francisco Museum of. Art and a series 
of lectures was given on the collection by Arthur 
Urbane Dilley, lecturer from the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. The collection has been 
shown in only three other cities. 

Armin Manheim, of A. Manheim & Co., silk 
cords, New York, paid the San Francisco trade a 
visit recently. 

Mrs. J. Lotta La Sha, an interior decorator 
of San Diego, was a visitor at San Francisco late 
in April. 

A three-story building is to be erected on 
Mission Street, near Eighteenth Street, San 
Francisco, by Klopstock Bros., manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture. The structure will be 
occupied by the Gough Furniture Company. 

T. A.CHURCH. 





THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 


esac we saw a checkered cretonne used 
as a valance in a rather pleasing manner. 
The checks of the fabric were large, alternating 
black stripes with a floral pattern, and at the bot- 
tom of the fabric the striped checks were cut out 
and in their place was hung a fringe made of 
small wooden beads strung together. This fringe 
hung a little below the edge of the fabric, and 
gave an exceedingly decorative appearance to the 
whole valance. 
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HE world is full of human driftwood, useless 

and hopeless, and if you analyze the cause 
of it, you will find that in most cases these men 
have failed because they have absorbed at some 
period of their life, through ignorance, egotism 
and discontent, a gangrened pessimism that has 
soured the milk of human kindness in their 
nature. 

Without human kindness there can be no 
lasting success. 

It is the foundation of success in salesman- 
ship or any other form of business just as it is in 
social intercourse. 

It is the fundamental in the psychology of 
contact between men. 


The universities are all preaching it. 
Schools, efficiency organizations 
and individuals like Orison 
Swett Marden through the What every 
medium of his inspirational salesman 
books, are all preaching this 
subtle influence that we call Sign posts 


psychology. 

When you say to a sales- 
man that “sunny dispositions 
are the soul of success; you 
must take joy with you as you 
go and have it when you need 
it”—if you say that to a sales- 
man he will say: “I get you; I have practiced it 
for years; it’s the one big dope that all traveling 
men accept.” 

But it is mighty hard to inject this thought 
into the minds of office subordinates. 

Over all the telephones in the Western Ex- 
press Company’s. office is a card bearing the 
legend, “Tips for Topnotchers,” under which are 
these words: “The other end of the telephone 
reproduces only your voice. It gives no other 
inkling of your disposition. Wear a smile in 
your voice!” 

Orison Swett Marden has written miles of 
this inspirational propaganda but there are loads 
of people that say “bunk.” Nine out of ten of 
the men that are sitting around on park benches 


highroads to success 
are: Loyalty, Fair 
Dealing, Optimism, 
Kindness and Faith. 
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too discouraged to look for work and soured with 
the world say “bunk.” And it’s because of this 
mental attitude that they’re sitting on the benches. 
Faith is a great quality. I would rather have 
faith in lots of things that are unworthy of faith 
than to steel my heart against faith in all things. 
Forty years ago nobody had faith in the tele- 
phone. It was atoy. When the typewriter came 
in many conservative men refused to use it be- 
cause it robbed all correspondence of the cour- 
tesy conveyed by the hand-written letter. It took 
time to change this attitude—and it’s taking time 
for the absorption of the psychologic in personal 
relations. 
The world of mechanics and mechanical 
appliances has advanced wonderfully. The mod- 
ern office building with its nu- 
merous systems is far removed 


successful from the primitive methods of 
knows:— thirty-five years ago. 

: Efficiency men are able to 
along its demonstrate incontrovertibly 


the advantages of mechanical 
devices, but they have not 
found it so easy to demonstrate 
and develop a Higher Standard 
of Business Deportment, a pre- 
requisite of mental efficiency. 
They have tried to do it; but 
thousands of men still holler “Bunk!” and refuse 
to study the subject or read the literature. 

There are two powerful levers to move 
business. One is the merchandise lever, the 
other the human lever. Anybody can operate the 
merchandise lever providing he has the merchan- 
dise and the price is low enough. But you can’t 
sell quality merchandise and stay in business 
unless you have the human lever. 

Success cannot be measured always by the 
money equivalent; indeed, it can be ruined by 
the money god, everlastingly casting shadows. If 
a man thinks only of money he will never succeed 
and never be happy. The $5,000 man will be 
miserable if jealous of the $10,000 man. We 
cannot all be big money-makers, any more than - 
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we can all be tall or short, or thin or fat. The 
greatest happiness can be found in a contented 
mind, the mind satisfied that the best is being 
made of a dignified and congenial vocation. 

If we are true scientists or professors or 
educators and earnest in our work, we would 
never be satisfied with anything else, even at 
greater remuneration. The literary man is not a 
banker, the mechanic is not an executive, so be- 
ware of that frame of mind wherein you feel an 
envy of some other man in some other line, be- 
cause of his greater earning power. 

If we feel a sense of pleasure in our voca- 
tion, whatever it is, that is the vocation to stick 
to; but stick to it intelligently and ambitiously— 
get all there is to be got out of it. Charles M. 
Schwab says “My idea of a successful life is that 
of the man who has successfully accomplished 
the objects for which he has set’ out. Mere 
money is often a matter of chance or good for- 
tune and is not the mark of a successful life.” 
The United States Steel Corporation buys the 
Orrison Marden books, thousands of copies at a 
time, in order to spread this inspirational propa- 
ganda among their people. John Wanamaker, 
Marshall Field & Co., and hundreds of big firms 
are struggling hard to get these ideas into the 
dormant mentalities of their people. 

Faith. That is the underlying basis of all 


this work. Our religion, our politics, our physi- 
cal well-being, are influenced by faith. So why 
not have faith in the commandments laid down by 
business authorities ? 
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At a recent discussion of the subject, a lace 
curtain man observed, “I have never studied the 
psychology of salesmanship and yet I have suc- 
ceeded.” True, he was what you call a natural 
born salesman. There are trees in the forest that 
grow to enormous strength. No artificial stimu- 
lant is necessary; but in another environment, 
these trees would have to be carefully cultivated. 
So with men. The lace curtain salesman who 
was a success, had by nature all the qualities for 
success. He exuded the very atmosphere of 
success. He established himself in the confidence 
of buyers. He had a reputation for reliability. 
He associated with successful men and crushed 
all discouragement. He never swerved from the 
right. He put the whole of himself, not a part 
of himself, into his work. He was loyal, gener- 
ous, cheering, and the buyer welcomed him. 

Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, belong to the 
“gimme” gang; always looking for something—a 
hearing, an order, a profit—but occasionally have 
something for the other fellow, some practical 
tip, an exclusive design, some obvious advantage. 

Don’t waste your time on the wrong kind of 
people. It’s not what-you know that gets you 
along in life, so much as who-you-know, and 
believe me, if you don’t agree in this philosophy, 
you will, if you give it a little trial. 

A man can’t play baseball in big league com- 
pany, merely content with getting the ball. You 
have to know what to do with it after you get 
it. No man can play the big business game 
unless he knows what to do with a customer 
after he’s got him. 

It’s a poor salesman that 
loads a man up with goods. The 
burned child dreads the fire and 
a buyer once stuck fights shy of 
the sticker; hence we have that 
time-honored aphorism “honesty 
is the best policy.” But a better 
aphorism is that Bible aphorism 
of treating your neighbor as you 
would yourself. 

So, in salesmanship the suc- 
cessful man is the man who can 
inject his personality into that of 
his customer and view the sub- 
ject from the customer’s stand- 
point; the man who sympa- 
thetically studies the customer’s 
needs. 





One of the Spring exhibition rooms 
at Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


BERNHARD—Morris Bernhard, of the Mor- 
ris Bernhard Co., accompanied by Mrs. Bernhard 
is spending the month of May at the Kenilworth 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

CARTER—E. C. Carter, Jr., who sailed on the 
S. S. Mauretania, April 17th, returned from a 
hurried trip abroad on Friday, May 4th. Mr. 
Carter had been called abroad by the illness of 
his father but on landing found the elder Mr. 
Carter very much improved in health, in fact, so 
much so that they were both enabled to return 
on the next steamer. 

Dittey—Arthur Urbane Dilley recently 
completed a series of lectures at the Palace of 
Fine Arts, San Francisco. Mr. Dilley lectured 
three times a day on the Ballard collection of 
prayer rugs in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Barse—A. M. Barbe of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp., accompanied by John H. Elliott, sails May 
15th on the S. S. Berengaria in the interests of 
the firm’s business. They will visit the principal 
centers of fabric interest in Great Britain and on 
the continent. 

WaSSERMAN—Howard Wasserman, son of 
Benjamin Wasserman, is on his way around the 
world. He is accompanied by Ellis Gimbel, Jr. 
and Richard Gimbel. All hands are travelling 
light with merely hand-bags, expecting to pick up 
what they need as they go. The trip will take 
them over six months. 

MERGENDAHL—U. J. Mergendahl, recently 
with the Duff & Repp Furniture Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has joined the staff of the Howard 
R. T. Radcliffe Co., Toledo, O., as a general dec- 
orative salesman. 

OweEN, KENNEY, CAavANNA—A postal card 
just received from Dresden, Germany, and signed 
by Richard Owen, Thomas E. Kenney and J. V. 
Cavanna, required stamps of the value of two 
hundred marks, which under normal conditions 
would amount to about $40 in American money. 

McCavustanp—H. G. McCausland, who re- 





cently returned from a journey through France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and England, 
reports that prices for raw products are so high 
in Germany that this country is practically a 
closed market on textiles for America. He found 
prices in Switzerland a little lower than last year, 
and in France a little higher. In England prices 
have remained more or less stationary. 

ALDERTON—G,. H. Alderton, formerly for 
several years upholstery buyer for Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co., sailed on the S. S. Conti Rosso April 
7th, for a trip taking in Italy, Switzerland, France 
and England, returning by way of Canada. Mr. 
Alderton has made no announcement of his 
future plans. 

RicHarpDsoN—George Richardson, of the 
Richardson Furniture Company, Boston, who has 
been forty years in the wholesale furniture busi- 
ness, recently retired from the active management 
of this concern, but will continue as a director of 
the company, which was recently purchased by 
the Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 

CauiILt—-Dan Cahill has joined the staff of 
the American Pile Fabric Co., and will cover the 
New England territory. This territory has 
always been covered by Mr. Powers, of the firm, 
but owing to the press of other duties in connec- 
tion with the firm’s work, he has relinquished all 
but five of the larger towns. These he will con- 
tinue to cover as formerly. 

GaRDNER—George H. Gardner, manager of 
the drapery and upholstery department of Mil's 
& Gibb, Inc., sailed for Paris on April 25th. Mr. 
Gardner will. visit the various markets, and 
expects to be gone about eight weeks. 

Kinc—A. C. King, president of Titus, Blat- 
ter & Co., recently returned from a two months’ 
business trip to Europe. 

BarRTLETT—William C. Bartlett, iidecteeeety 
buyer for Lord & Taylor, sailed for Europe on 
the S. S. Olympic, on May 2nd, in the interest of 
his department and will be abroad two months. 





SHORTELL—H. F. Shortell is now represent- 
ing Ryer & Cashel in the Middle West territory. 

Dozsson —W. E. Dobson, formerly with 
Wright Fox Co. and Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Co., is now with The ‘Orsenigo Co., Inc., New 
York. 

DryFroos—Sol Dryfoos, president of the Ze- 
nith Mills, Inc., recently returned from a-~six 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Dryfoos 
found great building activity in this section, and 
a great demand for home furnishings, especially 
in Southern California. 

PEMBROKE—H. M. Pembroke, formerly rug 
and drapery buyer for the M. B. Blackstone Co., 
Los Angeles, has accepted a similar position in 
the Los Angeles Furniture Co., succeeding Harry 
Ralff. 

CovLe—D. D. Coyle, recent upholstery, rug, 
lamp and carpet buyer with the M.’E. Biatt Co., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, has relinqu‘shed his 
position to assume charge of the same depart- 
ments with the A. T. Lewis & Son D. G. Co., 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Coyle was formerly. with 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie; Pa., and has 
a very wide experience which will amply qualify 
him in the new position he assumes this month. 

SmitH—Arthur Smith, the Boston manager 
of the H. L. Judd Co., has been made manager 
of this firm’s Chicago office. Mr. Smith has been 
in the Boston office for fourteen years, and he 
will be missed by a host of friends and acquaint- 
ances when he goes to his new field. 

RaLrr—Harry Ralff, formerly the rug and 
drapery buyer for the Los Angeles Furniture 
Co., has resigned to become rug buyer for Bul- 
locks, Los Angeles. 

CavANNA—J. V. Cavanna, upholstery buyer 
for the Dayton Dry Goods Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., returned from Europe recently on the 
S. S. Homeric. :; 

Dopce—R. Ogden Dodge, formerly of Nu- 
gent’s D. G. Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed upholstery buyer for the M. E. Blatt 
Co., Atlantic City, N. J, where he assumes charge 
about the 15th inst. 

PitcHForp—W. J. Pitchford, recently with 
the Bry-Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
has taken charge of the upholstery department of 
Cohen Bros., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kirsy—W. A. Kirby, 200 Fifth Avenue, is 
now acting as resident buyer for the Burgess, 
Nash Company, of Omaha. 

Hertwic—Paul Hertwig, head of the inter- 
ior decoration contract department of the Rike- 
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Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio, recently resigned. 


His resignation was brought about by need for a 
rest, and up to the present the Company has 
taken no action on it. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


does San Francisco office of Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., Inc., has been moved from New 
Montgomery Street to 251 Post Street. 

Junc & Moore advise us that they have been 
appointed sole selling agents for the novelty cur- 
tain line of Arnold B. Cox, Boston, Mass. 

EGYPTIAN PATTERNS in a variety of colorings 
and designs are to be found in the new line of 
the F. A. Foster Company, Inc. 

THe Royat Curtain Mrc. Co. of Boston 
recently incorporated. Harold O. Gordon is the 





_préesident, and A. L. Gordon the treasurer. 


AN UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY department 
has recently been onened in the Goodnow, Jewett 
& Bishop Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. R. E. 
Pillsbury is buyer. 

Grasses & Co. have opened up at wholesale 
on 42nd Street reproductions in decorative acces- 
sories—glassware, lanterns, armor and furniture. 

Dewar, CLINTON & JEFFCOAT announce the 


‘removal of their office and salesrooms in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., to new quarters at 539 Wood Street. 

THE SuypaM DecoraTinG Co. of Kansas 
City expect to move June Ist to new premises 
recently built by them on Mill Creek Boulevard 
at 47th Street. In five years, the organization 
has built up a very gratifying business. 

THE NEW MAcy BUILDING adjoining the 
old property, west, is rapidly progressing and 
when completed, it will give to Mr. Riley and his 
upholstery department an additional space which 
will bring his total floor area up to 23,000 sq. ft. 

THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the New York School of Applied Design for 
Women will open on Tuesday, May 15th. At 
12 o'clock on that day the jury of award of the 
Textile Design Department will meet. With few 
exceptions the men on the jury this year are the 
same as those who served last year. 

OUR READERS WILL RECALL that in our Feb- 
ruary issue we had an article regarding the 
International Silk Exposition held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Through an uninten- 
tional error on our part, we neglected to state 
that all the upholstery and drapery work done 
for the Cheney Brothers exhibit and Hess-Gold- 
smith & Company’s exhibit, were the work of 
the Ionic Shop, New York City. 
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Louis Eppstein 


ELECTED VICE-PRES. OF THE LA SALLE 
& KOCH CO. 
| Speer EppstEIN, who has been for thirty-nine 
years connected with the La Salle & Koch 
Co., Toledo, O., has been signally honored in 
being appointed vice president and a director of 
the firm. 

Mr. Eppstein literally worked his way up 
from the bottom of the ladder. He had attracted 
the atterition of Mr. Koch as an energetic news- 
boy, and entered the firm’s employ as a boy, then 
becoming a clerk, then manager of the drapery 
department, next sales manager and finally to his 
present honors as vice president. 





CONFERENCE ON INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE BOOK PROBLEM 

MMEDIATE steps will be taken to appeal the 

injunction order recently issued by the District 
Court in favor of the railways, restraining the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing 
its order directing all Class 1 carriers to. issue 
interchangeable mileage books to the value of 
$90 for $72 per book. 

A meeting was held at Washington early 
in the week of May 14th between the counsel for 
the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association, Assistant Attorney General Black- 
burne Esterline, and chief counsel Farrell, to plan 
for the proper proceedings. 





A. HOENIGSBERGER ENLARGES 
HOENIGSBERGER, Chicago, have added to 
¢ their present quarters about 9,000 square 
feet of space for show room and stock purposes. 
It is their intention to increase the size of their 


show room, making it an attractive department to 


be used especially for decorative lines. 









UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE -CATALOGUE 


beng Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. has re- 
cently-issued a portfolio catalogue de luxe of 
their furniture hardware in authentic period 
styles. The portfolio, which shows full size half- 
tone illustrations, comprises thirty plates and is 
contained in a convenient box cover. 

The pieces illustrated cover a very broad 
scope in design and style. All are hand-finished 
in an exclusive antique tone which is the result 
of researches and experimental work that the 
firm has carried on over a considerable period. 

In the production of this line no attempt has 
been made to produce new styles, the effort hav- 
ing been rather to perpetuate features typical 
of the hardware employed on museum examples 
of period furniture as well as those contained in 
private collections. It is the intention of the firm 
to add to the line as occasion requires and the 
box container is amply large to hold subsequent 
sheets which may be provided. 

This new catalogue will make a valuable 
addition to the working library of furniture de- 
signers and manufacturers. 





AM. TEXTILE EMBOSSING CO. EXPANDS 
| THE last month, the American Textile Em- 

bossing Company, New York, has taken over 
an entire extra floor at their present location, 133 
Wooster Street. Five new machines, some for 
embossing work and others for extract work have 
been installed. Present orders are requiring a 
full twenty-four hour working day. 





DYEING AND FINISHING FIRM _ IN- 
STALLS EMBOSSING MACHINES 

B  egramerag cei is made by the Union Dyeing 
and Finishing Works, New York, that they 

are now installing machines to do embossing on 

upholstery and drapery goods up to and including 

fifty-inch widths. The policy of confining pat- 

terns to those desiring them will be followed. 





BRONX PARLOR FRAME CO. REMOVES 


HE Bronx Parlor Frame Co. has leased the 

second floor in the large building at 1314- 
1320 Avenue A, at the northeast corner of Seven- 
tieth Street. This gives the firm upwards of four 
times the space afforded by their former address 
in the Bronx, and also brings them to a location 
more convenient to the trade. 
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THE STORY OF CRETONNE 
(Continued from page 87) 

the mordant. After steaming the surplus color 
is removed by washing and the cloth is run 
through tentering machines which draw it out to 
the required width. The fabric is finished by 
calendering and is then examined for imperfec- 
tions and rerolled into commercial lengths. 

Although eight-color machines are largely 
employed, there are machines in use that print 
with twelve or fourteen rollers on a single face; 
there are also duplex machines which print both 
surfaces of the fabric at the same time. These, 
for many years were limited to four or six colors 
but some machines now used have a capacity of 
printing twelve colors on a single side or six 
colors on each side. 

One of the most interesting developments of 
comparatively recent years is the production of 
printed warp fabrics, a process which follows in 
practically all respects the same procedure as 
the printing of cloth, the difference being in the 
character of the material on which the printing 
is performed. 

In both the hand block and roller print pro- 
cesses a system has been devised of printing the 
pattern on warp threads, a layer of threads in 
either case being treated in the same way as if it 
were a layer of cloth. That is to say, that in the 
block printing process instead of the piece of 
cloth stretched over the top of the printing table, 
the threads which compose the warp are drawn 
across the table so as to form a flat surface and 
on this layer of threads the blocks are applied. 

In a somewhat similar way the roller print- 
ing process is carried out. The threads are caused 
to pass over the printing drum where they are 
subjected to the pressure of the printing rollers 
and in each case the threads, after being printed, 
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are put into the loom and woven into cloth, the 
addition of a plain weft serving to soften the 
colors and producing a shadowy pattern. 

(To be continued) 





ATTRACTIVE FURNITURE BOOKLET 
HE Kensington Mfg. Co. has issued an ex- 
ceedingly attractive booklet illustrating cor- 

ners and side walls decorated by Kensington 
reproductions of furniture in all periods. This 
booklet is not a catalogue, but is designed merely 
to indicate the scope, character and decorative 
quality of Kensington furniture. 





IMPORTED BRASS REPRODUCTIONS 
nN EROUS importations of antique brass repro- 
ductions are being received weekly by S. P. 
Skinner, American and Canadian representative 
for Pearson-Page Co., Ltd., England. Among 
them are an extensive line of smokers’ stands, 
letter openers, wall brackets and sconces and 
many other interesting novelties. Mr. Skinner is 
also carrying a complete line of fire-screens. 





“THE YARDSTICK” 

Baer Hardwick & Magee Co. recently issued a 

little booklet called “The Yardstick,” in which 
are printed carefully prepared tables by which 
the number of running yards in both rugs and 
carpets may be figured accurately and quickly. 
This little booklet should be of great value to the 
busy salesman because of its time-saving qualities. 





A NEED IN BUSINESS STATIONERY 

ps decorative trade has made progress in 

every line of endeavor excepting their office 
stationery. It is surprising to look over a collec- 
tion of cards from decorators, merchandise 
houses and business firms throughout the country 
and note the sparsty of good taste displayed in 
their preparation. For many years it has been 
regarded as good form to use only a very simple 
style, possibly a copper-plate card. The same 
feeling of conservatism prevailed for many years 
in the furnishing of showrooms but of late these 
showrooms are beautifully equipped and consist- 
ent with the character of our calling. It would 
seem as if office stationery should reflect this 
same decorative spirit, but it doesn’t. 

Of the cards we have collected there is, with 
the exception of the one here illustrated; none 
revealing more art than you would be apt to find 
in the fish market or butcher supply trade. 





A business card possessing artistic value. See text above. 
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SOME QUAKER CREATIONS 
oe the public has received with approbation 
the idea of a heavier character of net for 
window curtaining, is well attested in the success 
that has met the new creations of the Quaker 
Lace Co. 

Beginning about two years ago with Filet 
Grandée, this firm has added a choice half dozen 
of figured nets in types giving a variety of styles 
and treatments of extraordinary chic and beauty. 

Filet Grandee d’Or presents an extraordinary 
effect ; the twisted thread which forms the mesh 
resembles a coarse, old fashioned home-spun yarn 
and in the development of the pattern in this 
mesh, the filet squares are literally packed with a 
filling thread, creating an effect that is closely 
akin to embroidery. Both the mesh and pattern 
are brought up in color in a warm gold tone and 
trimmed with a tassel fringe to match. 

Sunshine Casement Lace is literally what the 
name implies—an incorporation of sunshine color 
in a woven, filmy lace brought out principally in 
small all-over designs and in fringed panels. 

Oxford Cross Net is a two strand filet effect 
in a number of harmonious color combinations. 
It is perhaps the most transparent of nets, liter- 
ally a window veiling, with here and there a 
filled mesh figure in solid color. 


E. L. Mansure at an age unknown and at eighteen. See text above. 





Shantung Net and Casement Lace are also 
important numbers in this collection of: Quaker- 
craft laces for window embellishment. Some ex- 
traordinary examples of the use of these filmy 
fabrics are being illustrated in women’s maga- 
zines of general circulation, a feature that will 
add to the interest of these fabrics when placed 
in local departmental or window displays. 





McBRIDE & SCHMITT IN LARGER QUAR- 
TERS 

wo & SCHMITT, importers and manufac- 
turers’ agents of upholstery and decorative 

fabrics, Chicago, have been forced to take larger 

and more convenient quarters in the Heyworth 

Building and are now installed in room 1614, 

their ‘phone number being State 7822. 





TWO OLD-TIME PHOTOGRAPHS OF A 
PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
A RECENT number of the Cherry Circle, a 
magazine published by the Chicago Athletic 
Association, in its “I Knew Him When” series, 
made a feature page of some old-time photo- 
graphs of E. L. Mansure of the E. L. Mansure 
Co. One of the pictures was definitely marked 
at the age of 18, but Mr. Mansure’s friends were 
left to guess at the age represented in the other. 


. 














CORNER OF THE BLUE AND GOLD BEDROOM IN 
THE HOME OF MRS. WM. HAYWARD 


On the chairs are excellent pieces of petit-point needlework. 


The Upholsterer and 
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WASHINGTON’S “HOME-SWEET-HOME” 
HOUSE 


be CONNECTION with the national celebration of 
John Howard Payne's “Home Sweet Home,” 
composed a century ago, it is interesting to note 
that in Washington there is now in process of 
erection in the park adjoining the White House 
grounds a “Home Sweet Home” house. 

Mrs. -Thomas G. Winter, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, said, at 
the close of the dedicatory exercises: “This is to 
be a symbol of the great new conception of the 
American home.” 

The plans of the house were drawn by Donn 
Barber, the noted architect, along the lines of the 
old homestead on Long Island which inspired the 
writing of Payne’s undying song. The I'nes of 
the old homestead have served as the model for 
a modern seven-room type of house, but the con- 
struction, furnishing and finish will represent the 
advancement of modern building art. 

The interior will combine the past and pres- 
ent with rooms and library shelves picturing the 
things of 1823 and similar representations, and 
books of today. The construction of the house 
is being carried forward at this time to emphasize 
the Better Homes Movement during the week of 
June 4th to 10th. 

Vice President Coolidge and Secretaries 
Hoover, Davis and Wallace are members of the 
National Council of Better Homes in America; 
Secretary Hoover is chairman and Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, secretary. 

The movement has the endorsement of 
President Harding, who wrote in a letter to Sec- 
retary Hoover: “Not only is there the primary 
consideration of advanced material comfort but 
the soundness of our social system and the sta- 
bility of our country are greatly enhanced by the 
development of love for a home and the creation 
of a home that can be loved.” 





NEW TRADE WORKROOM 


| Sgstemaag Takacs, -Adolph Klein, Vincent 
Peter and Philip Huethwohl, all of whom 
are well known in the trade, have formed a com- 
pany under the name of Klein, Takacs & Co. 
They have opened a workroom for the trade at 
145 East 42nd Street, New York. Each one of 
these men is a specialist in one of the following 
lines: cabinet work, upholstering, painting and 
finishing of furniture, drapery work, etc. Mr. 
Huethwohl is manager. 








INTERESTING ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
PERIOD COSTUMES AND FURNSHINGS 

HERE has been, throughout the history of the 

human race, such a definite association be- 
tween the dress and the physical environment 
that one can trace definite stages of progress from 
barbarism to culture as indicated in these two 
related expressions of human taste. 

If we begin a study of costume and furnish- 
ing with the oldest known records we find a rela- 
tionship of thought that is extremely interesting, 
proving not that dress influenced furnishing so 
much as that both dress and furn‘shing were 
influenced simultaneously by the customs, pur- 
suits and tastes of the people. 

As customs and tastes changed from age to 
age, similar changes were brought about in cos- 
tume and furnishing. It is our purpose to illus- 
trate the relationship thus expressed in a series 
of plates which show both costume and environ- 
ment in chronological sequence. Thcse will be 
published from time to time with explanatory text 
describing color schemes. When completed the 
series will form a graphic history: of the arts of 
dress and interior decoration. 





CARL BIER OPENS WORKROOM 


ps Bier, who has occupied the position of 
superintendent of the drapery woikrooms of 
Duveen Bros., D. S. Hess & Co., W. & J. Sloane 
and Wm. Baumgarten & Co., Inc., having just 
concluded a considerable period of years with the 
latter firm as superintendent of both the uphols- 
tery and drapery workrooms, has established 
himself in business under the name of Carl Bier, 
Inc., at 229 East Thirty-eighth Street. 

Mr. Bier will undertake drapery and uphols- 
tery work of all descriptions for the trade and has 
special facilities at his command for the execu- 
tion of the highest grade of work. He will also 
cater for out-of-town work which will be given 
prompt attention. 





HAND-PAINTED TAPESTRY REPRODUC- 
TIONS 


j ys French-American Mfg. Co. has just 
brought out a series of hand-painted black 
velvet panels, following the motifs of the framed 
series of tapestries called “The Hunt for the 
Unicorn,” recently purchased by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. These panels are made in convenient 
size—32 x 54 inches. 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN REMOVE CHI- 
CAGO OFFICE 
5 ison Chicago office of Stroheim & Romann is 
now installed in Room 1211 Heyworth Build- 
ing, where they have larger and more convenient 
quarters than they formerly occupied on the 
eighteenth floor. 





GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. GO INTO 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE 
pes Gulbenkian Seamless Rug. Co. has been 
organized to manufacture rugs at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. by an improved method which enables 
them to produce a seamless Wilton, full carpet 
size, of very fine grade. The firm has heretofore 
confined themselves exclusively to the import 
business and nothing but the very superior char- 
acter of the weave they will be able to produce, 
has induced them to go into the manufacturing 
end of the business. They will reproduce fine 
Oriental rugs in color and design, and expect to 
be in operation by the first of August. 





A FABRIC TESTER 

= IMPORTED tester for determining the quality 

and construction of any fabric is to be dis- 
tributed to the old and new customers handling 
Congress voiles, scrims and marquisettes, by 
Wellington-Pierce Company through their Bos- 
ton office. This tester, ready for distribution in 
June, is not a toy by any means, but is a high 
grade, useful article and valuable for the purpose. 
Because of the very limited number of this cloth 
tester, Wellington-Pierce Company will send it 
only to those responding to their announcement 
in this issue. 





ADDS LINE OF WICKER FURNITURE 
ss Gilchrist Co., Boston, in order to promote 
the sale of their cretonnes, has added a line 
of wicker furniture in the drapery department. 
Henry G. Nieland, drapery and upholstery buyer, 
states that their annual curtain sale, just con- 
cluded, beat all previous records. 


a is made by D. K. Manookian 
that he has opened his new place of busi- 
ness at 311 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Manookian manufactures an extensive line of 
hand drawn scrim and voile curtains. 


O* May Ist, the showrooms of Somma Shops, 
Inc., removed to the third floor of the Webb 
and Knapp Building, New York. 
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EXHIBIT AT ART CENTER 

A’ THE Gallery of the Art Alliance, at the 

Art Center, New York, is an exhibition of 
furniture and decorations for the Country Home. 
The following firms co-operated in this exhibi- 
tion by sending hangings and draperies suitable 
for Summer use: Marshall Field & Co.; Cheney 
Brothers; the H. R. Mallinson Co.; the United 
Piece Dye Works, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.; 
Graffin & Dolson, and The Orinoka Mills. 





IMPORTING FIRM CHANGES NAME 

FS supegnegrneee is made that the firm name of 

H. B. Lehman & Co., Inc., importers of up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics, has been changed to 
the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. There is no 
change whatever in the composition of the firm 
or its policies in any way. This concern, which 
recently moved into new and much larger quar- 
ters at 14 West 40th Street, announces that Carl 
C. Haskell, who has been in this line for more 
than a decade, is now calling on the trade in 
Brooklyn and in New York City above 59th St. 


arama BroTHERS, who recently moved to 
new and greatly enlarged quarters at 112 
East 19th Street, are now showing a very exten- 
sive range of popular priced cretonnes, scrims 
and marquisettes. This firm which has long 
been known to the trade, reports great success 
with its new lines. 


A RECENT incorporation is that of “Marbett,” 

makers and importers of artistic lamps and 
shades. They are showing particularly strikinz 
effects in these lines and have attractive show- 
rooms at 565 Fifth Avenue. 


| yong O. Huson, trading as the Waverly 
Textile Company, is now selling the line of 


sunfast drapery silks made by the Media Textile 
Mills, Media, Pa. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Abdatian & Molikian have opened a rug establish- 
ment in the Bulkley Building, Cleveland, O. 

John Mullins & Sons, Inc., the Brooklyn dealers in 
furniture, draperies and rugs have incorporated for 


Smith Furniture Co., Inc., 20 Branford Place, New- 
ark, N. J., have incorporated for $100,000, to deal in 
furniture, draperies, rugs, etc. 

American Bedding Co., 326 Midland Avenue, Gar- 
field, N. J., has incorporated for $100,000, to deal in 
furniture, draperies, rugs, etc. 

Shellas & Chestnutt, Inc., the Brooklyn dealers in 
furniture, draperies and rugs, have increased their capi- 
tal stock from $150,000 to $275,000. 
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Burton-Thacker Dry Goods Co., Duncan, Okla., 
have incorporated for $40,000. 

Lindstrom Shade Co., 2342 Fullerton Avenue, CLi- 
cago, shades, draperies, etc. has incorporated for 
$25,000. 

Chas. H. Veit & Sons, Inc., the New York uphols- 
tered furniture manufacturers, have incorporated for 
$40,000. 

H. L. Rachlin Co., Inc., 445 Grand Street, Brooklyn, 
have incorporated for $25,000, to do job upholstering 
and bedding supplies. H. L. Rachlin has been trading 
as the Brooklyn Upholstery Supply Co. 

The Rockford Furniture and Carpet Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo., has incorporated for $50,000 to buy, sell, 
manufacture and deal in generally all kinds of retail 
furniture. The firm consists of Sol Lieppman, Louis 
Jackson and Carl Sanders. 

C. Ludwig Baumann & Co., furniture dealers, have 
leased for 21 years, at a rental of more than $200,000, 
the two upper floors in the Arcade Building being 
erected in the Central Market, Flatbush, adjoining their 
present building. The new space, which will be used 
primarily for sample rooms, was leased through Harold 
E, Witteman. 


OBITUARY 





Cot. BENNETT H. TosBey 
A DEATH which will be greatly regretted 
throughout the carpet trade and in other 
branches of the home decorative industry was 
that of Colonel Bennett H. Tobey, for many years 
selling agent for the Firth Carpet Company, who 
lately resigned as general sales manager of that 
concern, retaining his position as Vice President. 
Colonel Tobey died from pneumonia on April 13, 
at the age of sixty-six. 

Colonel Tobey had been associated with the 
Firth Carpet Company since its beginning, nearly 
forty years ago. His first business experience 
was gained in the employ of Wilmerding, Hoguet 
& Co., at the age of seventeen. He then went 
with the jobbing house of H. B. Claflin & Co., 
and later became selling agent for the Beattie & 
Firth accounts, and also for the American Ax- 
minster industry. Later Sir Algernon Firth, of 
T. H. Firth & Sons, Ltd., England, purchased the 
other interests in the American Axminster, and 
the combination became a part of the Firth Car- 
pet Co., which, although having as President Sir 
William H. Aykroyd, Bart., chairman of the 
British company, is not in any way connected 
with the British company. 

Colonel Tobey always took a keen interest in 
military affairs. He was a member of the Fourth 
Regiment, National Guard, New York, during the 
Spanish War, enlisting as a private. At the close 
of the war he held the rank of major. During 
the late war he was on the officers’ reserve of the 
National Guard, and did active service in train- 
ing a large body of men for overseas service. He 
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also organized a company of his own at his home 
in Glen Cove, Long Island, and acted as training 
instructor of officers for Company M of the 23rd 
Regiment of Brooklyn, serving on the examining 
board of the Second Brigade of the New York 
National Guard. His war activities also included 
his acting as chairman of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee for the floor covering trade’s section. 

He was a member of the Army and Navy 
Club, the Nassau Country Club, the Engineers 
Country Club, and the Republican Club. He 
was President of the Carpet Association of 
America, and a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of that Association. 

Funeral services were held at his home at 
Glen Cove on April 15th, and were attended by 
many prominent men in the decorative trades. 
Colonel Tobey is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN W. OEHRLE 
M** FRANKLIN W. OEHRLE, wife of Franklin 
W. Oehrle, of Oehrle Bros., Philadelphia, 
died at her home, 301 Olney Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, on April 27th. Her death was due to 
pneumonia. 
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AzeL A. PACKARD 
Ein as we go to press, we are advised of the 
death of Azel A. Packard, one of the original 
partners of Meekins, Packard & Wheat, and con- 
nected with that firm since 1875. 

The deceased was 73 years of age and one of 
the best known merchants in the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., where he had spent a life time of 
activity in public affairs. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
charge, One Dollar. 


Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


COAST salesman wants moderate priced line of cre- 
tonnes, fifty cents and under, to go with, better grade 

line now carried. Commission. Address “Coast,” care 

The Upholsterer. 

OPPORTUNITY WANTED—Young man, 


desires to 


southern, 
associate for sometime with a good New 
York house with a view of learning the carpet and 
drapery business. Address “Charleston,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER, thoroughly experienced, with long record in 
the drapery business, and sufficiently experienced in 
rugs to handle the largest proposition. Good workroom 
organizer and handling interior decorating. Open for 
connections July Ist or earlier, if necessary. First class 
references. Address “July,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Middle West, to carry line of curtains 
and draperies, in conjunction with other line. Com- 
mission basis; correspondence only. Bondy Mfg. Co., 
13 East 22nd Street, New York. 
UPHOLSTERY SHOP in Brooklyn, established fifteen 
years, with good trade; stock on hand over $1,700; 
will sell stock, business, good will for $1,500 cash, ac- 
count sickness ; excellent opportunity. W oerner, 330 
Church St., New York. For appointment, phone Canal 
10218, or Jamaica 2342-W. 
FOR SALE—Well established upholstery and antique 
shop in New Jersey suburb. Modern one-story brick 
building near station; double garage, auto, power picker, 
etc. Well stocked with goods and antiques; best cus- 
tomers; on account of serious sickness owner must sell; 
on easy terms, if desired. Address “C. B.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
ASSISTANT WANTED to buyer in drapery depart- 
ment in Denver's largest store. Must be fully versed 
on everything in running department. Splendid pros- 
pects for the future. Address “Everything,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED by prominent New York 
drapery house to cover Chicago, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota. Must be thoroughly acquainted with trade in this 
territory; state qualifications and experience. Address 
“Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL AGENCY for Pacific Coast for 
upholstery and drapery fabrics or allied lines. Address 
“Pacific,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE ARE MANUFACTURERS of furniture leather 
and have sold the furniture manufacturers in Chicago 
and surrounding territory for fifteen years. We are 
very well acquainted with all of them, and would like 
to utilize our acquaintance to sell them other materials. 
We have a factory, and can carry a stock. Would like 
to hear from anyone who wishes representation in this 
territory. Neilson Bros., 2727 Quinn St., Chicago, IIl. 
HIGH CLASS DRAPERY SALESMAN wanted; a 
real opportunity for the man who can produce volume 
business. No others need apply. Golding Bros. Com- 
pany, 405 Broadway, New York City. 
SALESMAN calling on upholstered furniture manu- 
facturers ; curled hair and-down wholesaler wants live 
man; liberal commission. Bella & Company, 133 Cooper 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MODERATE priced cretonne line desired by Coast 
salesman on commission, to carry with present higher 
grade line. Address “Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
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TAPESTRY SALESMAN to carry moderate priced 
line of tapestries. Preferably one with tapestry or 
upholstery experience. Selected territory. Supported 
by strong, successful advertising. Commission and lib- 
eral draw. Will interview only men of high standing 
with proven record of large achievements. Extraordi- 
nary opportunity. Answer in detail with all possible 
references and records. Strictly confidential negotia- 
tions. Address “Tapestries,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED AS SALESMAN or buyer- 
for draperies, rugs, upholsteries, etc. Have been with 
best of houses, understanding the general line of inter- 
ior decorating; best of trade, also medium class; Al 
references as a salesman in these lines. Address “Good 
Prospect,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 
TO LEASE—Factory space, 15c per sq. ft.; heated, 
25c per sq. ft. (5 floors 50 x 100). Water, steam, 
electric power available at Leominster, Mass., near 
Worcester and Fitchburg. Apply Consolidated Cork 
Co., 136 Liberty Street, New York City. 
HIGH GRADE WALL PAPER SALESMAN cover- 
ing Eastern Central States, many years with factory 
line, will consider change 1924. Address “Eastern Cen- 
tral,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ENERGETIC SALESMEN to handle a 
line of ruffled and fringed curtains; commission 
basis only. Men who have a large acquaintance among 
department stores and jobbers will do well with our 
line, consisting of about thirty numbers, each one a 
splendid seller. Best territories still open. Address 
Angwell Curtain Company, 844 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE—WOODWORKING PLANT; one-story 
tile building, 80 x 120, concrete floor; 1 acre of land 
on R. R.; complete equipment of machinery, etc.; in 
first-class condition. Only 20 miles from Detroit. M. 
Warner, 119 Grand Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
WANTED—An experienced man to make over-drapes, 
slip covers and cushions. ea position. The 
Wallace Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION. We are 
able to take on a few live accounts wishing thorough 
representation on the Pacific Coast. Line must be large 
enough to justify attention. Manufacturers communi- 
cate with Wm. F. Crowley Co., 24 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SALESMEN WANTED—A number of states open 
for live wire salesmen by a silk drapery house to 
carry in addition to other lines. Address “Sunfast,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN for drapery workroom in a growing 
Middle West city of 85,000. Must be able to design 
and hang fine draperies; also be able to supervise work- 
room. Give experience and other particulars, with 
references. Address “Supervisor,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for retail wall paper and paint 
store; must be experienced. Located near Chicago; 
steady work; good salarv. Address “North Shore,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
COMPETENT CRETONNE DESIGNER, with long 
experience in originating and colorings, desires posi- 
tion with a good reliable firm. Address “Cretonne,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Whole or in part, long established odd 
furniture and interior decorating store. Long lease in 
best retail section in Brooklyn. Opportunity of a life- 
time for a man with experience in the interior decorat- 
ing line, and who can invest $5,000 or more. Address 
“Life-Time,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE— Upholstered furniture manufacturing 
business; owner deceased. Address “New York 
State,” care The Upholsterer. 
W-ANTED—MANAGER for drapery department ; must 
be good merchandiser and be able to sell and handle 
good work. Give references and experience. Address 
George Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind. 
WANTED—BY ONE of the best known salesmen on 
the road, a mill-line of tapestries, damasks and velours 
(piece goods). A well established trade covering a 
period of many years in San Francisco and vicinity. 
Sustains a splendid office in the center of business dis- 
trict in the above city. Can submit the finest references. 
Address “Mills,” care The Upholsterer. 











